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CORRECTION FOR EMOTIONAL POLITICIANS 


TYNHE week since Saturday last has been fruitful of 

tnexpected good. ‘This we say, not as cosmo- 
politans, but as Englishmen far more concerned for the 
welfare of our own people than for that of any other, 
and anxious above all to be assured that the emotion- 
alism which has disordered English politics for so many 
years is no rooted disease. For along time it had all 
the look of a lasting affliction, but with the late elections 
hope returned in ample quantity. For those elections 
were fought on the one side by all the Emotionals in 
full ery, aa with utter confidence in hysteria as the new 
divine spirit in the conduct of affairs both parochial and 
imperial. As Emotionalists they were encountered, and 
as Emotionalists they were routed with savage purpose 
and surprising slaughter. ‘That was the joy of those 
elections ; it lifted a heavy load from the thoughts of 
many a one who feared that English common sense, so 
long renowned for directness and sturdiness, was really 
suffering from the inroads of senile decay. 

It soon appeared, however, that there was still too 
much cause for apprehension. Certain Armenians, bent 
upon releasing themselves and their fellow-countrymen 
from the rule “of the ‘Turk (small blame to them, so far), 
hit upon what seemed a happy thought. ‘The Armenians 
have eyes and ears everywhere. ‘They knew how much 
emotionalism gov erned British polities through a 
furiously cnndiiandlined British Press, and also through 
our numerous societies for the mutual communication 
of hysteria. Upon that observation they constructed a 
desperate new scheme of revolt, which was thus de- 
scribed by an Englishman who found out all about it 
nine months ago. ‘The plan is to commit outrages on 
‘Turks in order that the infuriated ‘Turks shall shock 
the Christian world by the atrocity of their retaliations.’ 
Part of the plan, of course, was to spread the most 
inflammatory accounts of the provoked atrocity where 
they were most likely to tell; and, all being in 


Registered as a Newspaper 


order, the dreadful game began in which, again to quote 
the Reuter report of February last, ‘ innocent women 
and children are made to suffer hideous cruelty and un- 
speakable outrage as a result of Armenian plots and 
Turkish retaliation.” (Turkish women and children, as 
well as Armenian, according to this observer on the 
spot. ) 

There are some among us who still refuse to believe 
that the Armenians would lay deliberate schemes for 
the production of atrocities ‘ of which they themselves 
would be the victims.’ It has already been pointed 
out that fallacy lurks in the words ‘they themselves.’ 
The suggestion is that the framers and leaders of the 
conspiracy no more proposed to get themselves killed 
than a general going on campaign proposes to put 
himself into all the ‘forlorn hopes.” It was a war in 
which the commanders on one side thought it as 
tolerable to sacrifice a village as the general on the 
other side to sacrifice a regiment. And the East is 
not the West, and thereby hang many considerations 
germane to the matter. Everything worked in 
England to the satisfaction of the Armenians. Their 
dreadful tales of massacre and outrage seized at once 
upon the sympathetic attention of us all; while as to 
the Emotionalists, before long they were excited to the 
frenzy they delight in. For them caution in believing 
all that we were told by the blameless, harmless, inno- 
cent Armenians was a crime, and inquiry into the facts 
alleged an insult to humanity. Again and again it 
was urged by Churchmen, politicians, and _ public 
writers—(this is literal truth)—that to wait for 
inquiry before sending ships to bombard Turkish 
ports was both unnecessary and immoral. Were 
Russia and France obstructive of such methods of 
procedure? ‘To the winds with Russia and France 
‘'The time has come for the last word to be said; that 
word is War; and Sir Philip Currie is just the man to 
say it!” 

All this, however, is remembered, as well as the 
stream of exasperating telegrams from well-primed but 
often unconscious correspondents that flowed in mean- 
while from abroad, and the industrious stimulation of 
religious rancour at home. Now the events and revela- 
tions of the last week, following upon a more startling 
series, have beautifully shown up the part dishonesty, 
part self-trickery, total absurdity and mischief of all 
this. ‘Again the emotional politician, whether of the 
platform or the press, may See for ‘himself how ex- 
tremely blind and foolish his most confident judgment 
can be, and what terrible mistakes he is eager to com- 
mit. Evidently, here is a case in which the ‘feeling’ 
which he trusts as an infallible guide has been used as 
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a means of taking him in. ‘Through that he has been 
‘ got at,’ as the calculation was that he would be. ‘Once 
bring the tear to his eye, says the observant Armenian, 
‘and he will be in no hurry to brush away the adorn- 
ment. Certainly he will not do so to see clear: we 
may depend upon his preference to see through no 
other medium than the effusions of his own sensibility.’ 
This dependence was justified, to the present discom- 
fiture of the emotional politician, one would think, and 
undoubtedly to the great inconvenience of British 
statesmanship. ‘The first consequence of the emotion- 
alist outcry was Lord Rosebery’s determination to 
interfere, though, for safety’s sake, not without the 
company of France and Russia. And that was all very 
well: there was reason enough for interference, with a 
proper subordination of benevolent impulse to the duty 
of fair dealing on either side, and a strict look-out for 
political results and possible by-strokes. The next 
consequence of the outcry, which included furious insult, 
was to harden the Sultan rather than intimidate him ; 
and the next, to throw Sir Philip Currie into attitudes 
more imperative than judicious, considering how uncer- 
tain it was that they could be maintained. Whether 
that could be done or not entirely depended upon the 
French and Russian Governments ; and those Govern- 
ments seeming indisposed to press the Sultan with 
Sir Philip’s advancing energy, then it was that the pre- 
posterous clamour arose for dashing France and Russia 
aside, calling up our fleets, and going at the Turkish 
Empire single-handed. Splendid business, according to 
the emotional politician—absurd to talk of, madness to 
attempt, according to the sense'and knowledge of every- 
body else. France and Russia were our colleagues in 
that affair, and, as such, could not be thrust aside; 
neither could they be thrust aside as France and Russia. 
At this point diplomacy came to a long halt—through 
the Sultan’s delays, it was said here ; but the Armenian 
Committees, better informed, we fancy, explained it 
somewhat differently, and so launched into the provo- 
cation-outbreak which was to force the intervening 
Powers to strong anti-Turkish conclusions. <A fine 
stroke, it was thought; but a stroke that laid bare a 
vast deal more of desperate scheming, of false pretence, 
of mendacious intrigue in general than our Emotion- 
alists were quite prepared to justify. For a time they 
were even silenced. Now, however, they are breaking 
out again, and why ¢ 

Apparently the answer is this. ‘The Constantinople 
riots do bring affairs to a crisis. They leave in 
existence a double danger: repetition of Armenian 
enterprise unless the matter is settled, a Mohammedan 
outbreak if it is settled by too palpable a humiliation 
for the Turks and their Government. Therefore, a new 
and final scheme of reforms, brought back to the 
moderation of that which the three Powers agreed to 
present in May. ‘The rumour of this scheme and its 
moderation gets abroad, and straightway the Chronicle 
breaks into a roar of indignation against Lord Salisbury. 
What !—no more smashing of the Turk than this ? 
‘For what, then, did we send the greater part of our 
fleet to the mouth of the Dardanelles?” After ‘ posing 
as an adamantine giant,’ Lord Salisbury has ‘climbed 
down.’ Russia has cowed him. The Sultan has made 
him go back from his terms. ‘'The British Empire is 
snubbed! We have been outbluffed! We have had a 
slap in the face that ought not to be tolerated by a 
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high-spirited people !* Blood! War! All that sort 
of hysterical raving; than which it is impossible to 
conceive anything more devoid of sobriety and sense. 

Lord Salisbury may be reassured. ‘The situation jg 
perfectly well understood, and, after the great Armenian 
provocation coup, no more heroic settlement of the 
matter than that which has been reached was expected oy 
even desired. ‘That Sir Philip Currie suffers a little 
may be true, but that is pretty much his own affair, 
As for our emotional politicians, they stand corrected 
once again, and it may be hoped that this further 
experience will do them lasting good. 


A LAME CONCLUSION 


FYNHE adjourned debate of the London School Board 
; has come to a lame and impotent conclusion, 
Mr. Riley disclaimed the use of the obnoxious words 
attributed to him, though not in such a way as to give 
complete satisfaction to Mr. Sharp and others, while 
Mr. Macnamara was content to 
amendment by Mr. Plummer in lieu of his original 


accept a colourless 
motion. No one could vote against so harmless and 
necessary a proposition and only twenty-six members 
took the trouble to support it. The only fact estab- 
lished by the debate is that Mr. Riley cannot at present 
count on the solid support of his party. 

Only a year ago the magnificent reception accorded 
to Mr. Riley at the Church Congress bore witness 
to the warm admiration of all classes of churchmen. 
He possesses an almost unique faculty for exciting 
enthusiasm or animosity as the case may be. But 
admirable as are his qualities as a fighter, he seems 
to lack the tactical skill which is necessary to turn a 
victory to the best account. 
of Christian education have not been forgotten, but now 
that sound judgment is of greater value than hard 
hitting there is some danger of his descending from the 
role of hero to play the enfant terrible of the Church 
party. It is hardly too much to say that his colleagues 
tremble when he stands up to speak or puts pen to 
paper. ‘There is a nervous, uneasy feeling that you 
never know what he may say next. The very 
charge brought against him by Mr. Macnamara is a 
case in point. Mr. Riley’s crime is that he has 
insisted, with some vehemence, upon his intention 
of doing what probably every other member of 
the Promotion Committee does without talking about 
it. As Major Skinner pointed out in his letter to 
the Times of Thursday, every member must be actuated 
by some motive in discriminating between the claims of 
six or seven equally well qualified persons. A church- 
man may very likely vote in preference for a church- 
Moreover there is a pretty general 


His services to the cause 


man and vice versa. 
impression that Messrs. Macnamara and Gautrey never 
vote for any candidate who is not a member of their 
Unions. When Mr. Riley talked of reprisals by the 
Progressive party he very likely meant no more than 
Major Skinner has said, but he put it in a much more 
provoking way. At the same time it seems to us per- 
fectly clear that the Moderate majority has been wrong 
from the beginning in their treatment of the three 
thousand recalcitrant teachers. ‘The protest against 
the Circular, addressed to the Board by the Metro- 
politan Board Teachers’ Association, was nut and was 
not intended to be taken as a reply in conformity with 
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the provisions of the Circular. It was and it purported 
to be a protest ; and the petition for relief from giving 
religious instruction so long as the Circular was 
in operation was merely a turning of the screw 
at the bidding of the Progressive minority on the 
Board. ‘The most dignified course to pursue would 
have been to point out that the Board had not invited 
and did not desire the criticism of the teachers on a 
matter that was entirely within its own discretion, 
and that no claim for relief could be considered which 
was not framed in accordance with the intention of the 
Board. Instead of taking some such course as this, the 
majority preferred to try to put the protest of these 
teachers in order by addressing a letter to each one 
individually, asking whether he or she had conscientious 
objections to giving the religious instruction required 
by the Circular. ‘The letter was addressed in perfect 
good faith. ‘There was no more desire, on the one 
hand, that a teacher should suffer for his honest con- 
victions than there was reason to apprehend, on the 
other, that he would wish to go on teaching in viola- 
tion of his own conscience. But by their action the 
Moderates laid themselves open to the charge that they 
were using the protest as a pretext for inquiries into 
the religious opinions of the teachers, which is strictly 
forbidden by a rule of the Board. Nor has Mr. Riley's 
alternative scheme much to commend it. The only 
ground upon which relief from religious instruction 
can be given under the Circular is that of conscientious 
objections to the doctrines to be taught; and _ this 
ground of objection the teachers have carefully refrained 
from expressing. 

Mr. Riley has made mistakes, as we have admitted. 
But he has done nothing to call down upon himself the 
torrent of abuse which has been showered upon him 
both in the Press and elsewhere. ‘The same stupidity 
which could not see the distinction between definite 
and denominational Christian teaching has failed to 
grasp the difference between protesting against the 
Circular and claiming relief under one of its provisions. 
Mr. Riley has, therefore, been accused of a deliberate 
breach of faith in not granting what was promised only 
under certain well-defined conditions and has not been 
so claimed, Far be it from us to question the right 
of the ‘Teachers’ or of any other Trades Union to enter 
a ‘respectful protest’ against a regulation that affects 
them nearly, though we know what value to attach to 
that word ‘respectful, seeing that the protest in this 
instance was followed by an intimation that the 
signatories intended to go on giving the religious 
teaching without any reference to the wishes of the 
Board. It could hardly be a matter for surprise if these 
respectful protestants were convicted of gross insubor- 
dination in thus placing themselves in direct conflict 
with legitimate authority. At any rate no excuse is 
needed for keeping a strict watch both upon them and 
their teaching. ‘The Board is at the present moment 
confronted with a serious danger, and the sniggering 
satisfaction of the M.B.'T.A. over these unfortunate 
dissensions is evidence enough that they have no 
intention of abating one jot of their pretensions. They 
are good enough to allow, indeed, that they do not 
desire to be the masters of the Board, but they admit 
their ambition to be its colleagues. Let it be the 


business of the Board to show them that they have got 
to be its servants. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE NAVY 
LIEUTENANTS 


[’ is to be feared that a measure which is much 
needed in the interest of the Navy is being 
carried out in a somewhat unfortunate way. ‘There 
has been no question for some time past that the list 
of lieutenants has been below its proper strength. 
This is by no means an affair of yesterday. On the 
contrary, it has been long notorious. We know from 
one or two scandals that the Admiralty has been 
compelled to refuse to accept the resignation of officers 
who wished to retire because it could not dispense with 
their services. ‘That this has come to pass through 
want of foresight at headquarters is no doubt 
true. Measures taken in absolute good faith, and 
largely in response to the wishes of Naval officers 
themselves, have had quite unexpected results. Then 
again there have been oversights on the part of those 
who have carried out the late great increase of the 
Navy. Officers were not provided in time to be ready for 
the new ships. All this is fair matter for criticism if 
one were engaged in reviewing the Naval administration 
of the past twenty-five years. But then we are fortu- 
nately dealing with a much smaller and more manage- 
able subject—namely, the need for more lieutenants, 
and the steps to be taken by the Admiralty to supply 
them. ‘The question is not who is to blame? but what 
is to be done ? 

In a general way the answer is easy. We must get 
the men, and we must take care lhat the want is not 
allowed to arise again. ‘The future can be provided for 
by increasing the number of entries in the Britannia. 
In the course of years the cadet becomes a lieutenant 
surely enough, and the chief danger is that we shall 
again overcrowd the list and once more hear the old 
laments that there is too much half-pay and not 


enough promotion. Be that as it may, in the 


interval there is a deficiency to be made good, 
and that is the work immediately before the 
Admiralty. Various suggestions have been made. 


It has been proposed to promote a large number of 
sub-lieutenants and to give commissions to warrant 
officers, who do a good deal of quarter-deck duty 
already. ‘The main difficulty in the way of providing a 
remedy in this fashion is that it would have a very 
close resemblance to the Irishman’s famous device for 
lengthening his blanket. He cut off one end and sewed 
it on to the other. We want to add to the Navy, not 
merely to alter the positions of the officers already in it. 
We have not too many sub-lieutenants or warrant 
officers, we have not enough lieutenants. Under this 
pressure there really seems to be no resource but to 
go outside the Navy. ‘This is the course which the 
Admiralty finally decided to take last July. It issued 
what may be described as a species of tender for one 
hundred lieutenants to be drawn from the Royal Naval 
Reserve and the Merchant Service. A preference is to 
given to those who come from the first service, but 
failing them then candidates who possess a master’s 
certificate will be taken from the second. Given the 
necessity of the case, this would appear a_ perfectly 
legitimate measure, and it is not by any means so new 
as some critics appear to think. But legitimate as 
it may be its wisdom must depend on two con- 
ditions, It must not arouse reasonable discontent 
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among the officers already in the service, and it must 
draw the right kind of men. In one respect we are 
afraid that the well-intentioned measure of the Ad- 
miralty will fail. 

The discontent among the officers is not, we think, 
a serious obstacle. It exists, and we hear the echo of 
it in the service papers. ‘There is a good deal of 
human nature in it, and also a certain capacity for 
falling into snobbery and something which may not 
impossibly grow into a disposition on the part of the 
officers to dictate to the State which they serve. It 
does not appear that there will be less employment for 
them or less chance of promotion. Of what, then, do 
they complain ? Surely not only of this, that the Crown, 
being in need of men to serve it, takes them where they 
are to be found? The possibility that the necessary 
hundred lieutenants will not be forthcoming of suffi- 
ciently good quality is a much more serious matter. 
Of course, if this is the result ihe Admiralty has 
achieved a dismal failure. Now, unfortunately there is 
a prospect that it will fail, and the reason is not far to 
seek. The Admiralty, from a desire perhaps to be just 
to those officers who have passed through its own 
course of instruction, has told the outsiders, whom it is 
inviting into the Navy, that they must not expect pro- 
motion beyond the rank of lieutenant except for dis- 
tinguished service in war. This is equivalent to telling 
them that they have not one chance in ten thousand of 
ever rising to the higher commands. It offers them, it 
is true, certain advantages in the way of pay and pension, 
but against that is to be set the certainty, for it is no 
less, that they are to be turned ashore at forty-five, 
spoilt for every other trade, and condemned to vegetate 
on a pension of £200 a year. It is already beginning 
to be clear that this will not tempt the best men in the 
Merchant Service—those who have the manners, educa- 
tion and connection, which give them a reasonable pros- 
pect of one day commanding a great steamer. The terms 
may attract’men out of eaployment and those who are in 
inferior work. But this is not, we presume, what the 
Admiralty intended. 


ANTI-COLLECTIVIST SKULLS 


HE reports of a socialist congress are not as a rule 
inspiriting reading for those who cannot be per- 
suaded that the millennium is likely to result from recourse 
ona grand scale to robbery with violence. A partial 
exception must be made, however, in favour of the 
account of the proceedings at the recent gathering at 
Breslau. Here, amid much that is sour to the palate in 
the record of crack-brained resolutions and preposterous 
speechifying, is a morsel of a more acceptable flavour. 
The congress has brought to a head a difference of opinion 
—or at least has signified its existence, urbi et orli— 
which threatens to sow the seeds of dissension in the 
ranks of the German socialist party. Hitherto the 
most perfect discipline has prevailed among the sprink- 
ling of wolves and the flock of sheep that constitute 
the following of Messrs. Bebel, Liebknecht and Co. It 
might have been supposed that the Prussian drill-master 
had had the party in hand. ‘To-day there is mutiny 
afoot. ‘The great Triumvirate, so long omnipotent, has 
been successfully bearded, and the policy of the party on 
a point of prime importance has been given a direction 
directly opposed to its wishes. This family feud 
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something to be thankful for, but the manner in Which 
it has come about, the nature of the cause which has 
determined the split, is perhaps a matter of yet greatey 
moment. Let the Socialists quarrel among themselves 
by all means, but it would be unwise to expect their 
ultimate discomfiture to result from their 
squabbles. 

On the other hand, the future of Socialism is bound up 
beyond a doubt with the problem the discussion of which 
at Breslau set the delegates by the ears. The situation 
is quite simple. ‘The revolutionary party has attained 
to a clear consciousness of the fact that the agricultural 
classes remain obstinately deaf to the voice of the 
Collectivist clamour. The peasant blocks the way, 
The new social gospel is not to be drummed into that 
worthy’s ‘ Anti-Collectivist skull, borrow a term 
coined by a Breslau orator. This blindness to his own 
interests or shrewd suspicion of the fowler, whichever 
you will, is not confined to the German Hodge. Jacques 
Bonhomme in France is entirely of the same way of 
thinking. ‘The humblest peasant proprietor will hear 
nothing of a paradise which would leave him acreless, 
while the mere labourer is of the same mind, since the 
only conception of Utopia which commends itself to 
his small wit provides for his possession of a holding 
which he will like the better, as it is all the larger. At 
the same time the enrolment under the 
banner of these incorrigible dolts is a necessary condition 
of the final triumph of Socialism. ‘The conversion of 
the artisan, however complete, is insufficient. ‘The 
peasant must fall into line with the townsman, or the 
With a full 
appreciation of the position the Collectivist leaders 
taxed their brains to devise a means for saving the 
yokel from himself. ‘The more guileful members of the 
party opined that it would stan to bamboozle him. 
There might be a worse course, it was argued, than to 
resort for a while to the emollient practices of Oppor- 
tunism. ‘lhe rustic should be humoured. Having once 
tricked the country elector of his vote by dint of speaking 
him fair, taking account of his prejudices, and promising 
him whatever he seemed disposed to desire, the party 
would be in power, and the forcing of the revolution 
down the throats of the gawks who had given it power 
might be proceeded with at leisure. 

Such was the plan of campaign which the Breslau 
Congress was asked to sanction, but refused to approve 
by a large majority. It is noteworthy that the scheme 
was fathered in this instance by Bebel, Liebknecht and Co., 
who last year fought tooth and nail against a precisely 
similar proposition brought forward by Von Vollmar and 
the Bavarian Socialists. ‘The moral of this volte-fuce 
may reasonably be taken to be that it is more apparent 
than ever to the shrewd leaders of the German Collec- 
tivists that the revolutionary propaganda a dire failure 
in the country districts. The attitude of the majority 
that said their leaders nay is more puzzling ; that is it 
is quite straightforward, but that it should have been 
adopted comes as a surprise. The 158 stalwarts who 
rejected the agrarian programme will not consent to the 
throwing of dust in the eyes of the peasant. He must 
be told ‘he truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. ‘There must be no gilding of the pill he is in- 
vited to swallow. He must accept the gospel according 
to Karl Marx in its entirety, subscribe to the version 
ne varietur. We have no disposition to complain 0: 
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this decision. It is pleasant to find sublime loftiness of 
soul where one was prepared to meet with the wisdom 
of the serpent. ‘The German Socialists know their own 
business best, and if they fancy they can afford to be 
honest they are welcome to try the experiment. ‘The 
official organ of the French Socialist party, commenting 
on the Breslau vote, consoled itself with the reflection 
that the party has only to await the industrialisation of 
agriculture to clasp the peasant to its bosom: a view of 
the situation which goes to show that the Socialists 
among other virtues are acquiring that of patience. In 
any case the controversy which was settled for the time 
being at the recent Congress, is balm in Gilead to all 
who would fain postpone the social revolution to the 
Greek Kalends. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF MORLEY 


VNU town of Morley, we gather from Mr. Asquith’s 

discourse of Wednesday last, possesses several 
claims to distinction. It has produced many Asquiths, 
one of whom only succeeded in getting hanged ; and it 
has built a new town hall. Other towns there must be 
with more glorious records, but that is not Mr. Asquith’s 
fault. 'Town-halls have to be opened, and we know the 
sort of speech to expect on such occasions. It contains 
a dash of county history, some reflections on municipal 
government, and if the speaker can claim connection 
with the neighbourhood, so much the better for the 
speaker. Mr. Gladstone, as we are all aware, can 
reckon up more birthplaces than several Homers, 
but Mr. Asquith is a Morleyan and a Morleyan 
only. That is the safer line to adopt, because 
when the various birthplaces compare notes a 
certain amount of heart-burning is bound to follow. 
‘He is proud to belong to Morley,’ and as Morley 
happens to be situated in Yorkshire he is proud to be a 
Yorkshireman. He even claims that he is none the 
worse Englishman because of his Morleyite- Yorkshire 
extraction. As we happen to be Englishmen too, we 
have our share in the heritage of Morley and its 'Town- 
hall. Altogether Mr. Asquith’s was a very pretty little 
speech, and, if he rather overdid the ‘ topical ’ allusions, 
he may be excused because the occasion demanded local 
patriotism served up with Yorkshire relish. 

Mr. Asquith’s observations on municipal administra- 
tion contain a good deal of rather unexpected common 
sense. He is no believer, we discover with pleasure, in 
the perpetual interference of town councils in matters 
that can be settled by voluntary effort. 'The admission 
comes opportunely in days when the Radical Party 
looks upon ‘ municipalisation* as a cure for every social 
evil. Public bodies, as Mr. Asquith doubtless dis- 
covered during his stay at the Home Office, cannot 
take over private undertakings wholesale without 
heaping up piles of debt. Their management is 
seldom economical, and there must always be a strong 
tendency towards jobbery in the matter of contracts. 
Still certain duties obviously fall to municipalities 
because none but municipalities can undertake them. 
You cannot localise main-drainage, as Sir John Hatton 
once remarked; and, without a system of main- 
drainage, a town becomes a forcing-room for epidemics. 
Mr. Asquith’s list of the enterprises that municipalities 
can safely undertake seems reasonable enough on the 
whole. Well-paved streets, a cheap and pure supply of 
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water and light, baths, free libraries and recreation- 
grounds—these are all essentials to physical and in- 
tellectual health and as such they fall within the 
province of a representative body. If the municipality 
mismanages its work the remedy lies with the 
electors, and if a town submits to a succession 
of inefficient administrations why it deserves all it 
gets in the way of smells and mud. Mr. Asquith, 
however, advances a rather dangerous doctrine when he 
insists upon the reasonable and humane treatment of 
their servants by municipalities in the matter of 
wages and hours of labour. We admit that they 
have no right to sweat, but a very wide interpreta- 
tion may be given to the words ‘reasonable’ and 
‘humane.’ If they arrogate to themselves the right 
to raise the standard of pay in a district, then we 
flatly dissent. After artificial there come 
schemes for providing work for the unemployed, 
whether it is really wanted or not, labour farms, and 
the rest of it. And Municipal Socialism is divided by 
a very short distance from municipal bankruptcy. 
Another point in Mr. Asquith’s speech to which 
exception must be taken, is his praise of the municipality 
as the best training-ground for public life. Any pre- 
paration is doubtless better than none, and _ local 
governing bodies have certainly produced politicians of 
a very useful stamp. ‘They are vigilant in committee 
and they keep a sharp eye to private Bills. On the 
other hand, the town-councillor promoted to Parlia- 
ment is too apt to regard statesmanship as merely 
a kind of bargaining in which interests count for 
everything and very little indeed. 
Possibly Morley, which was entered as a parish in 
Domesday-book, may breed local leaders of a superior 
type. Mr. Asquith, however, though born a Mor- 
leyan, owes a good deal more to his breeding at 
Oxford. The Universities and Public Schools must 
always produce the best-equipped political intellects, 
and the present condition of France is a warning to 
what the ostracism of the aristocracy of education may 
lead. We are by no means, therefore, in favour of the 
unrestricted importation of the local politician into 
Parliament. He has his uses, and so, for that matter, 
has the Labour member. But a little of him goes a 
long way, and his peculiar talents are perhaps best 
employed after all as chairman of some party organisa- 
tion. Even Mr. Asquith would hesitate to join 
a Radical Government composed entirely of mayors, 


wages 


principles for 


aldermen and town-councillors. But perhaps we are 
taking his remarks on opening the Morley ‘Town-hall 
too seriously. Nobody can be quite serious or sincere 
when dedicating a public building for all time to the 


use of the inhabitants even of the town of Morley. 


NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA: NEW EDITION 


| Pigg week we ventured to criticise the course of 

justice in New South Wales, and a just fate has 
now reminded us that our own house is not in perfect 
order. ‘Twice in the course of two sittings has Mr. 


Newton, the magistrate sitting at Marlborough Street, 
given expression to sentiments which are the reverse of 
Judicial, and once, in the belief of most impartial men, 
who in this case are able to speak with unusually good 
grounds for what they say, has he committed a very 
He himself seems to regard Pro- 


serious injustice. 
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fessor Lankester’s conviction as a molehill,’as indeed do 
we, though not quite from his point of view; but there 
are unfortunately people in the world who will not take 
so modest a view of the magistrate’s judgment as he 
does himself, because they will not take the trouble to 
ascertain how it was formed. ‘The police told one 
story which, while it did not allege the commission of 
any very atrocious crime, did contain imputations most 
injurious to any responsible man, let alone an Oxford 
Professor. The Professor told another, making his 
conduct appear at least harmless and possibly praise- 
worthy. ‘The police accused the defendant of drunken- 
ness, on cross-examination it is true, but still deli- 
berately and even repeatedly. The defendant proved 
conclusively that he was perfectly sober. It would 
seem to the plain man that the Professor's story was, to 
start with, at least as good as that of the two policemen 
whose evidence, under the circumstances, was not much 
more valuable than that of one, and that when the 
police had been proved to have made one mistake as to 
a most material fact there could be no reasonable doubt 
that it was as near the truth as it was possible to get. 
The magistrate, however, thought otherwise: he ex- 
plained that he had known the police for twenty years 
and that their truthfulness had never been called in 
question during that time, which surely cannot have 
meant more than that he had always believed them ; 
and that the defendant's sobriety was immaterial, 
apparently because his alleged drunkenness was not 
made the subject of a charge. Under these circum- 
stances there can be little doubt that Professor 
Lankester’s conviction was a miscarriage of justice. 

As to the second case the same cannot be said, but 
Mr. Newton’s conduct seems to have been even more 
irregular from a technical point of view than it was in 
the first. A publican was charged with supplying 
drink to one Holloway when he was drunk. It was 
proposed to call Holloway to prove that he was not 
drunk, and Mr. Newton not only stated before he had 
heard him that he would not believe him, but refused 
to allow him to be called. As Holloway had already 
pleaded guilty to a charge of drunkenness, it may be 
assumed that his evidence would not have been worth 
much, and it may be hoped that Mr. Newton’s violent 
conduct did not result in a wrongful conviction, but a 
prisoner has a clear right to call any witnesses, however 
much harm their evidence may be likely to do to his 
case, and of this right the prisoner was deprived. 

‘I'wo such cases occurring in two consecutive sittings 
raise a most uncomfortable feeling that they may be 
taken as samples of the kind of justice administered in 
at least one police court. A newspaper-reading public, 
which, as may be learnt from the pages of some of our 
evening contemporaries, is capable of forgetting that the 
once notorious case of Miss Cass ended in the complete 
vindication of Mr. Newton’s original view of the case, 
is not as a rule to be trusted to criticise police court 
proceedings with complete wisdom. A police court 
must always be a rough and ready tribunal. It is ex- 
ceedingly unlikely that in most cases it will be possible 
to produce any evidence except that of the police on 
the one hand and that of the prisoner on the other, 
and the proportion of innocent prisoners is probably 
unusually small. It follows that a lower standard of 
proof is needed for conviction in a police court than in 
more august tribunals, which may be unfortunate, but 
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is inevitable. At the same time a consciousness of the 
comparative weakness of the instruments in his hands 
for the discovery of the truth should make a magistrate 
particularly careful that any prisoner before him should 
have ample opportunity for stating any defence he 
thinks fit to set up, and should prevent him from making 
the assumption, confessedly acted on by Mr. Newton, 
that the fact that the story of the police is given on 
oath while that of the prisoner is not, is in all cases to 
be taken as giving additional value to the former, 
That the wisdom of our licensing authorities casts a 
particular burden on the police of the C division makes 
the tendency of the magistrates to place decisive value 
on police evidence particularly dangerous. 'The state 
of Piccadilly after dark may be proof of our civic 
virtue or may be an almost intolerable scandal, but it 
does throw infinite temptations in the way of the police 
and makes it most desirable that police evidence at 
Marlborough Street should be tested with the calmness 
and impartiality which are found in a just judge but 
not in Mr. Newton. 


RACING 
NELDOM have the jockeys of the three placed horses 
, 


in a race been more criticised than were Ward, 
S. Loates and Jones after riding the first, second, and 
third horses in the late Cesarewitch. Rockdove ‘ was 
going out with the race in hand, said one racing 
historian, ‘until the boy—i.e., Ward—‘ took up his 
whip. ‘Thereupon she swerved from the centre of the 
course, to the rails on the stand side, ete... ‘ As soon, 
however, as Ward left off using his whip Rockdove came 
on with giant strides, and, as we all know, she won the 
Cesarewitch. Then some of the backers of Bard of Avon 
complained that S. Loates, having seen Rockdove swerve, 
was under the impression that the race lay between his 
own mount and Count Schomberg, ‘felt certain of 
victory’ and rode accordingly on one side of the course, 
oblivious of the fact that Rockdove was gliding rapidly 
to the front on the other. As to little Jones, the rider 
of Count Schomberg, it was said that he was unable to 
give the colt ‘a sufficient amount of assistance.” Other 
critics were of very different opinions. One of the most 
observant, and one of the finest judges of racing in 
England gives his thus in a private letter :—* Coming 
down the Bushes Hill Rockdove was going great guns. 
I happened to have my glass on her, and, when she 
heard the whips going on her right (her boy had not 
touched her with his), she darted to the left and nearly 
bolted into the carriages. She then seemed to stop a 
second, and then darted onwards close to the rails. Her 
jockey took his whip in his left hand and tapped her 
with it, either on her nose or her shoulder, and 
she won. With regard to Sam Loates, says a very 
able racing writer, ‘It struck me that he was fully 
alive to all that was going on, and the only reason why 
he did not go faster was that he could not go without 
the horse, this being one of the peculiarities of racing. 
In respect to Jones—well ! if he was not strong enough 
to hold his horse together, it was no fault of his. 

‘The Middle Park Plate has never produced a more 
interesting race than that of yesterday week. ‘The 
Prince of Wales’s Persimmon had been backed for the 
Derby, in the middle of September, at the very short 
odds of $3 to 1; but on the 3rd of October, owing te 
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a report that he was coughing, if not touched in his 
wind, 6 to 1 in ‘monkeys’ was offered in vain against 
him. Nevertheless, he was made first favourite for the 
Middle Park Plate, the Duke of Westminster’s beautiful 
filly, Omladina, being the second, and Mr. L. de Roths- 
child’s St. Frusquin the third favourite. It is a matter 
of history that in the race their positions were exactly 
reversed, St. Frusquin beating Omladina by half a 
length, while Persimmon was four lengths in her rear. 
The greatest surprise of the race was the forward run- 
ning of Knight of the Thistle, a splendid, but overgrown 
and unripe, colt by Rosebery out of Empress Maud. 
He was, however, in receipt of 4 Ib. from the placed 
horses. It is no secret that great things had been 
expected of this colt, for whom 2000 guineas were given 
when he was a yearling ; but that he had turned out to be 
of a type which will not endure being hurried in training. 
Ife is entered for the Derby and must not be forgotten 
in calculations upon that race. Unless something 
unforeseen should occur, St. Frusquin is likely to be first 
favourite for the Derby during the winter. Both 
Persimmon and St. Frusquin have their sire, St. Simon's, 
wonderful combination of quality with fine muscle in their 
shoulders, loins and quarters ; each also has his somewhat 
straight hocks. Perhaps St. Frusquin may have the best 
back and loins; but his forelegs look greatly inferior to 
those of Persimmon, and his protruding upper lip spoils 
the appearance of his head. There can be little doubt 
that Persimmon was not himself when he ran for the 
Middle Park Plate, although there is probably no truth 
in the evil reports as to his wind; on the other hand, 
running in such a race, when not quite himself, may 
have done him harm. Omladina is not entered for the 
Derby ; but her owner, the Duke of Westminster, has 
a very promising candidate for it in Regret, a colt by 
Sheen out of Farewell, that has not yet run in public. 
Mr. L. de Rothschild has the good fortune to possess 
not only St. Frusquin but also another good two- 
vear-old colt in Gulistan. Gulistan won the Prender- 
gast Stakes the day after the Cesarewitch from the 
Duke of Westminster's fine filly Attainment. 

The difficulty found by early backers in establishing 
a strong first favourite for the coming Cambridgeshire 
proved the excellence of that handicap. Bookmakers, 
however, complain that there has been unusually little 
betting on it. Perhaps this may not be a subject for 
universal regret. It may be added that, comparatively 
speaking, there is very little * plunging, at present, on 
the part of what James Yellowplush used to call the 
‘ hupper suckles ; ” partly, perhaps, from a want of the 
means; but there is a great deal of betting from 
another quarter. Men who have made rapid fortunes 
by speculation in South African mines are beginning to 
back horses with great freedom. They are of a gamb- 
ling disposition and, to use a vulgar phrase, ‘ they are 
very full of n.oney*; therefore the ring hopes to find 
them exceedingly profitable. 


THE NATIVE BORN 


(AN OBVIOUS SEQUEL) 


W EVE drunk too, to Rudyard Kipling, 

We've drunk at our Kip’s command, 

We've drunk to this, that, and the other, 
To more than we understand ! 
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We've drunk to the things he bids us, 

To the moon and the stars and the dawn— 
Last toast, and a rhyme that’s Cockney— 

A health to the Native-bawn ! 


He charged us charge our glasses, 
(for this pun his charge is free !) 
‘lo some Four Mysterious Peoples, 
‘To the Islands in some Sea— 
To the last least lump of mud-flat 
Where none may stand or slide; 
We did it—we toasted each sandbank, 
For we had no darned false pride! 


We wouldn't go home till morning, 
Till we'd ‘ lambed down’ all our oof, 
Till we'd laced the very archdevil 
With a heel-tap on each hoof ; 
We'd a thirst that craved for drowning, 
Our throats had a half-year’s drouth— 
We'd room for a million bumpers 
To the Sons of the Sultry South. 


To the Shons of the Shultry South (shtaw up ?) 
All rv’ —ole chap—I know ! 
Can't you let a f'la shing 0 the l’l things he caresh 
about ? 
Can't a fila (hic) fi for the lvl things he caresh about ? 
Blesh me! wash that a double or a shingle blow ? 


To the Palace and the Empire, 
And the sad sweet songs there sung, 
To the Gaiety girls who babble 
Strange things in an unknown tongue ; 
To the hum of the Sandown Paddock, 
And the bookies’ bland refrain, 
To the House and the Kaffir Cireus— 
To the whole lot o'er again ! 


‘To anything else that’s upmost 
On land or under the sea, 
‘Yo the fearsome lack of grammar 
With which Rudyard makes ws * We’; 
‘Yo the grist of the omnium gatherum 
He's crammed in each random line— 
Yes, we've drunk to the ‘ Open Credit’ (?} 
And the * Power-house’ drenched with wine ! 


Aha! we are drunk as Chloe, 
Who tippled, we understand ; 
We are drunk as lords or fiddlers, 
At the Times’ and Kip’s command : 
We've drunk as much as we're able, 
We've drunk till the next day’s morn ; 
We're all of us under the table— 
Three * hics* for the Native-born ! 


Three * hics* to the Native-born (shtanw’ up !) 

We're six tight men arow ; 
We dow wanter fi for the lil thingsh we shing about, 
We dow care a cuss for the ll thingsh we shing about— 

We're more comf ble here below ! 
Goo’ ni’, good ol Kipple (shake hands !) 

The room’sh upshide down I could a’shworn ! 
All roun’ my head aw a lil chair-leg to hold it by : 
Allrounmyheadanalilshpittoontorestitin 

An a B.-an-S. for the Native-Born ! 

A, A. S, 


or 
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NOTES 
To the gentleman who is described by others—he is too 
modest to talk much about himself—as the leader of the 
Irish party it must be disconcerting to find, as Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy did on Wednesday morning that an important 
speech of his is estimated to be worth some thirty lines of 





small print only, and that by friends and foes alike. And, 
what is worse, the concentrated essence of what was no 
doubt a finished oration reads uncommonly like nonsense. 
What, for example, is to be made of the dictum, ‘ They had 
made the success of Irish Home Rule absolutely certain ? ’ 
Who are ‘they’? Are they the ‘great Liberal party,’ 
which has not so much as lifted its head since it suffered a 
defeat for which men have to go back to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to find a precedent? If so their 
method of making the success of Home Rule certain is 
distinctly novel. 





Anp then this mild old man—surely never was a more 
peaceable man placed in an environment more awkward— 
goes on to state the conditions precedent to the success of 
the Liberal Party in securing Home Rule. First, it must 
reduce the House of Lords. Now it is all very well to talk 
in this way at an Irish feast ; but Mr. M‘Carthy must know 
the plain facts as well as any man. He must be fully con- 
scious that during the last Parliament, when Lord Rosebery 
and his mutinous lieutenants were supposed to be in power, 
the air was full of Ministerial threatenings of terrible 
things which were to be done to cow the arrogant Peers. 
He must be aware that not one of the Ministerial gang 
dared to put his menaces into definite form, and that the 
country was stolidly deaf to every attempt to raise a cry 
against the Lords. When he is ruminating in his study 
he cannot but feel that the verdict of the country at the 
General Election was a virtual endorsement of the action 
of the House of Lords on the Home Rule Question, a 
practical declaration that the Upper House had justified 
its position by preventing a discredited and evanescent 
majority in the House of Commons from effecting a 
purpose distasteful to the vast majority of the people. So 
much for his first condition. 


Anp the second reminds us of Xanthe retro propera. 
The Irish are to be united, the minority of Irishmen in 
Parliament are to give way to the majority in obedience 
to ‘the essential fundamental law’ by which the Irish 
party had always been governed. ‘ Essential fundamental 
law’ is good. Never, except under the iron despotism of 
Parnell, who ruled because he was a typical Englishman, 
have the Irish party been one in spirit or in action. The 
scenes in Committee Room Fifteen were a revelation of 
what that unity of spirit meant, means and will mean until 
Ireland sends to Westminster men qualified by honesty of 
purpose to represent the real feelings of their country, 
And then Home Rule will be not living but dead, for the 
one desperate difficulty of the Home Kulers now is that 
the Irish people are thoroughly sick of the Home Rule 
idea. 





Tue victory of the Moderates in the County Council over 
the Water question has been the occasion, as was only to 
be expected, for the use of much vituperative language on 
the part of the Progressive party and its supporters. As a 
matter of fact the whole matter lies in a nutshell. The 
Progressives are determined, if possible, to acquire the 
properties of the various Companies for less than their 
proper market value. That is to say they desire to 
confiscate part cf the goods of persons whom they choose 
to call ‘ monopolists,’ but who are in fact hundreds and 
thousands of individuals who have invested their money in 
the confident hope that the general tendency of legislation 
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will be favourable to honesty. The Moderates are deter- 
mined, in effect, that these persons shall not be swindled, 
and that, if they are to be compelled to sell their under- 
takings, they shall not be treated with greater unfairness 
than the owners of the Eyre estate, who are engaged just 
now in a colossal arbitration with the Manchester, Sheftield 
and Lincolnshire Railway. 





For the rest, while no man doubts that an honest transfer 
of all the water-supply to a single authority would be a 
blessing, there are many persons who agree with Lord 
Onslow that the County Council need not be the authority. 
For our parts we believe that a Water Trust, similar to 
many of the Harbour Trusts which have done much to 
make the prosperity of our ports, would do the business 
quite as economically, and with far less friction and talk 
than the Council or a Committee of it This no doubt was 
the idea Lord Onslow had in his mind and not, as the 
Chronicle suggests, any scheme of ‘ tenification’ or some- 
thing of that kind. 


Tue information which the Pall Mall Gazette has ob- 
tained in the form of an interview with Dr. Michaux is of 
a serious character. If for the moment we leave out of 
consideration the discrepancies between the Doctor’s last 
story and those which he is said to have told before, and 
if we are to assume that there is nothing to be said on the 
other side by way of denial or explanation, there is then 
no escape from the conclusion that Stokes was killed in a 
very arbitrary and unceremonious fashion. Lothaire, in 
fact, cannot justify his action except by proving that there 
was a paramount military necessity that Stokes should be 
put to death, If that necessity did not exist Lothaire, no 
doubt, will have to pay the penalty ; if it did exist he was 


justified ; for the question for us to consider is not whether, 


in a wild district, Lothaire followed the strict process of 
law but whether, on the whole, Stokes deserved or did 
not deserve his fate. If he did not deserve it we shall 
probably see nothing of his executioner. 





WE note with sorrow that Lord Ormathwaite has been 
compelled at last to face the Bankruptey Court : but we 
are glad to be able to add that this unhappy result is due 
entirely to external circumstances which he was powerless 
to control. He is a victim of the Irish land laws for the 
most part, and for the rest the collapse of native mining 
enterprise has brought him low. No man appreciated more 
thoroughly the responsibilities of a great landlord to his 
tenants, and when the grand Inquisition of the Welsh 
Land Commission was held his estates, in spite of the 
many temptations to curtail expenditure which must have 
beset him, were found to be in excellent order. 





Lanpowners, no doubt, are heavily pressed in these 
days ; but few outsiders realise the intensity of the burden 
of the death duties or the incidental suffering which they 
entail upon the tenantry. A flagrant case is within our 
knowledge. An estate purchased two generations ago 
has recently passed from father to son. Since the pur- 
chase three times the original price has been sunk in the 
land by the owners in improvements and repairs. The 
effect of the death duties is that for three years to come 
the owner will receive nothing from his estate. He has 
been compelled to let the mansion-house to a stranger, to 
go abroad, and to put an absolute stop to all expenditure 
on improvements or repairs. The opinions expressed by 
the tenantry of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
not complimentary. 





Tue Church has suffered this week the loss of two 
eminent ecclesiastics of a type that is becoming rarer 
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every year. The Bishop of Chichester who carried his 
ninety-two years almost as if they were twenty-nine, died 
on Monday morning at Bale as he was returning from one 
of those yearly holidays in Italy which he enjoyed with 
almost boyish glee. His loss will be deeply felt in the 
diocese over which he has presided with singular dignity, 
gentleness and firmness for nearly a quarter of a century. 
The Archdeacon of Oxford has soon followed his more 
illustrious brother, Lord Selborne, whom he resembled 
alike in his refined intellectuality and in the thoroughness 
with which he grappled with the subjects in which he was 
interested. He will probably be remembered rather as a 
scholar and a gentleman of the old Oxford type than as a 
Church dignitary. 


A Greek paper supplies us with a new and fanciful, and 
at the same time a faithful trope respecting the Eastern 
question. It is like a conjurer’s hat, from which there 
issue forth in turn flowers, sweetmeats, jacks-in-the-box, 
gold fish, omelettes even, and a hundred and one objects, 
which one had hardly believed it could contain. At last, 
when the hat has been emptied a hundred times and the 
amazement of the spectators has surpassed belief, when 
the very nursemaids (that is to say the diplomatists and 
publicists) have given up trying to understand, the universal 
stupefaction reaches its utmost pitch on the appearance of 
a huge bullet, which crashes and thuds upon the floor. 
Recent events at Constantinople are the bullet in question, 
and it remains to be seen whether it announces the 
termination of the whole performance or only the com- 
mencement of the second part. 





Tue ink-slinging at Agram—literal as well as metapho- 
rical—affords one more writing on the wall as to the pro- 
bable fate of the Empire when the controlling hand of the 
wise Emperor shall no more be there to keep the peace. 
In reality the Austro-Hungarian Empire is as desperately, 
if not as conspicuously, sick as the Ottoman, and her present 
semblance of vitality is only ascribable to the almost 
magical science of the good physician who directs her 
destinies. Austria is alinost the only survival of old- 
fashioned methods and doctrines in Europe proper and her 
dismemberment is not a prospect to be anticipated with 
any semblance of equanimity. 


Our French correspondent writes : ‘The taking of Antan- 
anarivo having made us masters—at any rate on paper—of 
Madagascar, it remains to decide, the hare being caught, 
how he shall be cooked—a quelle sauce on |’accommodera. 
Every publicist has his proposal, from M. de Mahy the 
apostle of annexation to Henri Rochefort, who would like 
to see the cream of the conquered territory handed over 
in allotments—a multitude of acres but no cow— to the 
soldiers who won it. Many of these schemes do credit to 
the ingenuity of their authors, but as a whole they remind 
one of the constitution of the Abbé Sieyés more than of 
anything else. They are concocted with a sublime dis- 
regard for what is possible in practice, the outcome of 
absolute ignorance of the essential conditions of the 
problem that has to be solved. For the seers of the 
boulevard Madagascar is a /erva incognita, but this does not 
hinder them from urging their ill-supported opinions with 
the most fiery vehemence. The witty saying of Saint- 
Evremond is here to the point: “Je n’ai pas de convictions 
mais je suis prét 4 mourir pour elles.” 


‘Tue views of the Government are of greater interest 
than those of their self-appointed advisers but to learn 
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them in detail we shall probably have to await the re 
assembling of the Chambers. Still it is tolerably certain 
that the official scheme will provide for the establishment 
of a protectorate so devised as to differ from annexation in 
little else but the name. Public opinion seems now in 
favour of a solution of this order after having leaned for a 
time towards annexation pure and simple. In reality one 
consideration ought to be of decisive weight with the 
cabinet: Madagascar must be cheaply administered. We 
have no money to spend there. The optimists amongst us 
trust that a man of the right stamp will be found to take 
in hand the work of organising the colony. For our 
comparative success in Tunis we have to thank M. 
Cambon: a Governor of like ability is what is wanted at 
Antananarivo, 


‘Turre is searcely a doubt that one result of the 
Madagascar expedition will be the creation of a colonial 
army. ‘The nucleus of such a force already exists in the 
shape of the infantry of marine, the Foreign Legion, the 
companies of discipline, and the African troops in general. 
The chamber wil] be asked to choose between or perhaps 
to amalgamate two schemes, that of the Government and 
that of M. Cavaignac. M. Cavaignac’s project is too 
elaborate for it to be possible even to outline it in a para- 
graph, but it is very carefully drawn up and well worth 
study. It is a thousand pities that its author, who is capable 
when he chooses of doing sterling work, should fritter 
away his energies in mischief-making in the company of 
Radicals of the most feather-brained description. 





‘Anotuer Radical who would perhaps prefer to be 
termed a Socialist has been much to the front of late. I 
allude to M. Camille Pelletan who, as rapportew of the 
naval budget, has been picking holes by the gross in our 
naval administration. It is not the easiest task in the 
world to gauge the value of his criticisms, the accounts 
furnished of the sittings of the Budget committee being 
most involved reading. So far as can be seen M. Pelletan 
has not broken fresh ground. His complaints are identi- 
cal with those formulated as far back as 1878 by M. 
Etienne Lamy in an onslaught on the mandarins of the 
Rue Royale that is now historical. Still the fact that he 
is merely treading in the steps of his predecessor is not of 
a nature to reassure French opinion. On the contrary it 
adds weight to his declarations which one might otherwise 
be tempted to pooh-pooh owing to M. Pelletan’s deplor- 
able habit of insisting on being funny in and out of season. 
The reform of the Navy is not to be effected by the perpe- 
tration of small jokes. 





‘Tur there is great need for reform is beyond question. 
You will be as well aware by this time as we are, that the 
organisation of our Navy has changed but little since the 
days of Colbert. The Conservatism is perhaps excessive 
Moreover the new regulations that have been ventured 
upon appear to be uniformly muddle-headed. But the 
fathoming of the mystery is not to be attempted by a lay- 
man. According to M. Pelletan the various departments 
of our naval administration are themselves in sublime 
ignorance of how they live, move and have their being. 
The task of galvanising them into consciousness would 
seem worth the attention of the Chamber but will not be 
seriously tackled in consequence of the greater popularity 
of the game of Ministerial skittles. In imitation of the 
barber who posted the notice on his shop-window : “ Ici 
on rasera gratis demain,” our deputies have adopted the 


motto: “ On réformera demain !””’ 
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IN THE CITY 
The Buenos Ayres Great Southern Report—More Extensions 
—Goldfields of South Africa Dividend. 

CERTAIN amount of interest always attaches to the 
Report of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Rail- 
way, because it is rightly considered the premier line in 
Argentina, and because its earnings are a fair criterion of 
the general trade of the country. The report for the 
year ended June 30th shows that a fair improvement has 
taken place, and that the Company has once more earned 
5 per cent. on its stock, a result which it has not achieved 
since 1891-92. As usual the extraordinarily low rate at 
which the line is worked is very striking; in fact, last 
year all records were beaten, the working expenses coming 
to no more than 35-99 per cent. of the receipts. This is a 
reduction of more than 3 percent. as compared with 
1893-4, and we must confess that it is very startling to 
find that with an increase of £85,894 in the gross receipts 
the working expenses were actually less by £2421. How 
it is done we do not profess to know. It is true that the 
Great Southern is fortunate in being free from competition, 
and in possessing also an extremely able manager, but after 
making due allowance for these features, it is still very 
remarkable that in spite of increasing earnings the Com- 
pany is able to reduce, not the proportion, but the actual 
amount of working expenses. We can only hope that 
some of the other Argentine Railways will be able 
to take a lesson from the Great Southern, for 
if the Central Argentine could work on anything like 
the same terms there would be an immediate return of 
substantial dividends for the stockholders. The most 
important part, however, of the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern Report is that which deals with the new extensions 
that are proposed. There has been an idea that the 
Company was extending its system too rapidly, and we 
fancy the Directors were of the same opinion, since a 
considerable amount of the extensions authorised in 1889 
have not been proceeded with. It is now stated that the 
Board have succeeded in rearranging the Company’s 
obligations in respect of uncompleted extensions with the 
Provincial Government, and the only further new mileage 
which must immediately be constructed is about 67 miles 
from Lobos to De Mayo, 84 miles from Alfalfa to Guamini, 
and 14 miles from Lobos to Navarro, in all 165 miles. It 
is noticeable that all these extensions are to the west of 
the existing system, and therefore we should have thought 
outside the Company’s legitimate territory, but the local 
committee declare that their construction is an immediate 
necessity, and that as the districts which they serve are 
thoroughly developed interest should be earned from the 

commencement upon the capital outlay involved. 

In addition to these extensions the Board state that they 
have received a proposal from the national Government to 
assist them in opening up the vast territories to the West 
and South West of Bahia Blanca by constructing a railway 
from that port to the Neuquen district under the Eastern 
slopes of the Andes. ‘The line will be about 350 miles in 
length, and cannot certainly be expected to do more than 
pay expenses for many years to come. It is true that 
there is a pass over the Andes, which comes out at a point 
near Villa Roca, the Eastern terminus of the new line. 
But it can hardly be assumed that there will be sufficient 
interchange of traffic between this part of Chili and the at 
present almost uninhabited portion of the Argentine Re- 
public which the railway will traverse to enable the company 
to earn a fair rate of interest on its outlay. The Govern- 
ment clearly wants a line in this part of the country for 
strategic purposes, and has applied to the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern to build it. Jt is estimated that the cost of 
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construction will amount to about £1,000,000, and the 
question which the shareholders will have to decide jg 
whether the Government has offered sufficient induce- 
ment to make it worth their while to spend this money. 
What the Government offers is this: A free grant of all 
the land necessary to build the line; a subvention ot 
£150,000 payable in ten annual instalments of £15,000; 
and « prolongation of the concession of the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway for fifty years. It would be a 
very dubious enterprise for the present flourishing com- 
pany to build a line 350 miles long through a coun- 
try which might not ten years hence be sufficiently 
developed to provide a return for the outlay of 
£1,000,000, if it had nothing more than the free grant 
of land and the subvention of £150,000. Assuming that 
by dint of most careful management the line were made 
to pay expenses there would still be the interest on capital 
to be met, which on a 4 per cent. basis would amount to 
£40,000 per annum. Deducting the Government’s con- 
tribution of £15,000 from this there would be £25,000 for 
the company to find. The question therefore remains: 
Is the prolongation of the original concession for another 
50 years a sufficient return for the probable increase of at 
least £25,000 a year to the fixed charges? From what we 
know of Argentine matters we should say that it was more 
than a sufficient compensation. Under the present conces- 
sion nearly all the privileges of the company, which include 
freedom from import duties and taxation of all kinds, expire 
in 1902. From that date, if the concession were not 
renewed, the Company would lose all these privileges; it 
would have to pay import duties on all its materials and 
stores, and would be at the mercy of the national, pro- 
vincial, and municipal tax collectors. What the sum total 
of such taxation would be for a great corporation like the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway Company we do 
not pretend to know, but it requires little stretch of the 
imagination to realise that it would without any difficulty 
reach fully £25,000 a year. It therefore seems to us that 
the Directors have acted well in entering into a provisional 
agreement with the Government for the construction of 
the new line, and we have no doubt that it will be 
sanctioned by the stockholders at the meeting on Oct. 24. 

The stock markets have been occupied with the settle- 
ment this week, and though only one actual failure has 
occurred, so far as we know, in the mining department 
there is still a good deal of uneasiness. It is now said that 
difficulties are expected in connection with the special 
settlement in Barnato Bank shares which takes place on 
Monday, and it is reported that one firm has already 
declared its inability to meet its engagements. If this be 
so it is a scandalous commentary on the reckless 
gambling in which some of the professional Stock 
Exchange operators have indulged. It was only for a few 
minutes that the price of Barnato Bank shares 
touched 4}. That was on the first day on which dealings 
commenced; since then the price has _ fluctuated 
round about 3}, it being only in the last week or two that 
it has dropped below 3. With such comparatively 
moderate movements as these it is astounding that specu- 
lators should not be able to pay their differences, and no 
sympathy can be felt for defaulters. We doubt, however, 
whether any failures will be permitted by Messrs. Barnato, 
for it would hardly be a good send-off for the Bank if its 
inception were accompanied by the fall of the hammer. 

The Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa Limited 
has declared a final dividend of £1 per share on the 
deferred shares, which makes with the interim distribution 
25s., or 125 per cent. for the year. £1,000,000 is carried 
forward and £200,000 placed to reserve; but still the 
market is not happy. 
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THE LAND QUESTION 


T a moment when we may assume Ministers to be 
deeply engaged in considering those land reforms 
that are expected to bulk heavily in the programme for 
next Session there has been issued by the Agricultural 
Commission a piece of evidence that is in some respects 
the most weighty and important of the many documents 
emanating from the same quarter. Mr. Henry Rew’s 
qualifications for the task are undeniable, and the county 
of Norfolk has a peculiar interest of its own. A century 
ago it was a wretched district, fit only for the production 
of ‘rye and rabbits’; but farming skill, enterprise and 
perseverance about the middle of the last century raised 
it into the very first rank. The transformation of its 
barren heaths into fertile farms was a triumph of agri- 
culture. Till about twenty years ago this thriving con- 
dition was fully maintained. It is now apparent, however, 
that its prosperity is at an end. The acres so laboriously 
and patiently won to the plough are now ‘reeling back 
into the beast’; flourishing landlords, thriving farmers 
and a numerous peasantry are giving way, and the owners 
are poor, the tenants downcast and disheartened, the 
working population disappearing. Each of these points 
is substantiated by indisputable facts. And in the case 
of Norfolk these can be brought into clearer outline 
because it is so essentially an agricultural county. Save 
in the towns of Norwich, Yarmouth and Lynn, there is 
practically no other calling. It is highly significant, there- 
fore, that in each union outside the influence of these 
industrial centres there is a large diminution of popu- 
lation, amounting, according to the census returns, to ten 
per cent. in twenty years. And again, although Norfolk 
has always been in the van of organised labour, wages are 
lower than where there is neither demagogue nor union. 
When Mr. Rew was making inquiries the general wage 
was ten shillings a week, and in some instances it was 
falling to nine. Evidently, therefore, the men have gained 
nothing from possessing a Joseph Arch and sending him to 
Parliament. 

Upon landlords the effect is equally disastrous. An 
ominous fact mentioned by one witness, ‘who has excep- 
tional opportunities of judging of the state of the land 
market,’ was that recently £150,000 had been invested 
in land in Holland in preference to that in East Anglia, 
No wonder if there be truth in the statement of the 
Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture that in the last twenty 
years the landlords of the county have lost £30,000,000, 
or at the rate of £25 an acre. Mr. Rew was fortunate to 
obtain access to the figures relating to the largest estate 
in the county, and one of special interest to those engaged 
in husbandry—that of the Earl of Leicester. In 1878 the 
total rental was £52,680 ; it had fallen in 1894 to £28,700, 
or 45 per cent. in sixteen years. ‘Those who are reviving 
the ‘ Nationalisation of Land’ propagandum will do well 
to look farther into these figures, for most of them seem 
to have no idea of the outlay necessary to keep up a landed 
property. The late Earl of Leicester spent £536,992 on 
buildings and repairs; for the same purpose the present 
Earl has laid out £377,771, and £197,277 has been spent 
on purchasing land to improve the estate. Thus an entire 
outlay of £1,112,040 has been incurred, for which interest 
at the rate of £28,700 or 2} per cent. is being paid in the 
shape of rent; and this includes nothing for the present 
value of the land or the original cost of the estate. Mr. 
Rew’s comment is ‘that there is probably no other invest- 
ment possible in which the return for the expenditure of 
upwards of a million of money would be so small.’ Many 
Norfolk estates demand a very considerable outlay to keep 
them in working order, On 2000 acres of marsh-land 
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belonging to Sir R. Beauchamp the expenditure for main- 
tenance has averaged £754 per annum for the last seven- 
teen years. And one of the worst features is that while 
the income steadily diminishes, the outgoings tend rather 
to increase. One example is given where, in 1875, the 
gross income was £4139, the total outgoings £1122, and 
the net income £3017; but last year the gross income had 
fallen to £1796, while the outgoings had risen to £1216, 
and the unfortunate owner’s income had shrunk to £580. 
Closer examination of the figures discloses some very 
striking anomalies. For instance, the tithe rent charge, 
though now legally a landlord’s expense, and in this 
instance paid by the landlord, has not fallen in proportion 
with his income. It was £588 in 1875, and £445 in 1894. 
Land Tax, as often happens, had increased as the value of 
the property fell, it amounting to £165 in 1875 and to 
£173 in 1894. Thus while the landlord is just now only 
getting £580 for himself, he is paying to Church and 
State £618. We repeat it is no wonder that a man with 
£150,000 to invest in land, after investigating the state of 
affairs in East Anglia, betakes himself speedily to Holland. 
‘ A list was given me,’ writes Mr. Rew, ‘of eighteen halls 
which had been let to strangers while the owners had 
retired into one of the farm-houses on the estate, or to 
some other modest habitation.’ 

The condition of the farmers is illustrated by figures 
monotonous in their tale of loss. Men who have thousands 
of pounds invested in stock and implements which they 
cannot realise except at a calamitous sacrifice are re- 
luctantly holding on, but if they have savings they are 
obliged to draw on them to keep things going. Mr. Rew 
got two independent groups to draw up for him an esti- 
mate of the cost of cultivation, one consisting of two well- 
known farmers, the other of three experienced land agents 
and valuers, and they worked it out respectively to £5 8s. 
and £6 an acre. But the four-course system, which is pre- 
valent in Norfolk, is one of ‘farming up to wheat,’ and at 
recent prices the crop, say of 32 bushels at 20s. a quarter 
and another 15s. for the value of the straw consumed on 
the farm would be worth not more than £4 15s., showing 
a loss of from 13s. to 25s. for every acre of wheat grown. 
Now the prosperity of Norfolk used to be in large measure 
due to the style of farmer attracted to it—a capitalist who 
was not afraid to put money into land. Even with prices 
as low as they are just now a tenant ought to have at least 
ten pounds an acre to start his farm well. But the record 
of loss and bankruptcy, of anxiety and ruin, which is here 
detailed by Mr. Rew, but which, for years past, has 
been common property to all who know the county, is 
effectually warning away this desirable class of farmer. 
In his place there comes a man with far less to risk and 
without any scruples about extracting whatever he can 
from the holding. More deplorable even than that of 
the tenant is the condition of the yeomen farmers of the 
district. There the money-lender is reaping the harvest 
which he finds in the distress of others. A man who has 
to find the interest of a mortgage in many instances 
greater than the present value of the land, and has 
borrowed on every article which he could get accepted 
as security, is more to be pitied than a tenant of the most 
exacting landlord. But that this state of affairs is widely 
prevalent admits of no doubt whatever. ‘Thus every class 
is suffering, and the case made out for legislative help is 
unanswerable. Parliament may not have power to restore 
prosperity, but, as has been indicated, there is much to be 
done in the way of freeing land from the disabilities 
attached to it that might have the effect of making a 
livelihood just possible in cases where at present the 
margin is very fine. At any rate something will have to 
be done with tithe and land-tax, for it is absu 1 that tithe 
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rent-charge should average 5s, 2}d. an acre in depressed 
Norfolk and only 93d. in Cumberland. Its assessment by 
a corn average is ridiculous now that the corn lands are 
tilled at a loss and the market ruled by the foreign 
supply. 

LESS-KNOWN LONDON 


i. (continued)—THE RECORD OFFICE 


MONGST the other treasures of the Record Office 
may be mentioned the original Papal Bull sent to 
Henry VIII., which proved of such vital moment in our 
national history. It has attached to it a golden seal, the 
work of the famous Benvenuto Cellini. Equal with it in 
at least romantic interest is the celebrated treaty of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, the initial portrait of Francis L., 
the French king, being richly illuminated, and the volume, 
which is in vellum, adorned by an exquisite gold seal, in 
the finest relief, by the same noted artist. 

The early parliamentary records and statutes are chiefly 
in Norman French, which continued in partial use until 
the time of Henry V. 
records, except those of Parliament, are in Latin down to 


All the other great series of 
the time of George II. (March 1753), except during the 
Commonwealth, when, as we know, English was sub- 
stituted. During the last century and a half, of course, all 
records have been in English. For it must be borne in 
mind that modern documents as well as old ones come 
under the deputy keeper’s care. There is a constant and 
ever-increasing flow of records into his hands from the 
great administrative and legal departments of the State. 

The principal contents of this great storehouse of the 
national archives come under seven heads, as follow: 
Records of (1) the Supreme Courts of Law, including the 
Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
and the Exchequer ; (2) Special and abolished jurisdiction, 
such as the Court of Arches, Chivalry, Requests, and Star 
Chamber; (3) Duchy of Lancaster; (4) Palatinate of 
Durham ; (5) Palatinate of Lancaster; (6) Principality of 
Wales ; (7) State papers and Departmental Records, in- 
cluding the archives of the Admiralty, Colonial Office, 
Foreign Office, Home Office, Treasury and other depart- 
ments. 

The enormous bulk of the national records may be 
gathered from the fact that there are more than 15,000 
Close Rolls, and many thousands of Coram Rege and De 
Banco Rolls, each of the latter in the Tudor period con- 
taining from five hundred to a thousand skins of parch- 
ment. The Close Rolls, which present an unbroken series 
from 1204, contain mandates, letters, and writs of a private 
nature which were closed or sealed up, and record the 
directions of the kings as to the domestic and public 
matters, orders to the sheriffs, and all sorts of questions and 
directions relative to the raising of subsidies, etc. Of 
equal antiquity are the Patent Rolls, which date from the 
third year of John and come down to the present day. 
They consist of matters patent or open to the public, such 
as grants of offices, crown lands, liberties, confirmations of 
previous grants, grants to corporate bodies, patents of 
honour, pardons, ratifications of treaties, presentations to 
benefices, restitutions of temporalities to bishops, and 
abbeys, safe conducts, and so forth. 

Of still greater antiquity than the latter are the lives of 
official documents known as the Pipe Rolls, or great Rolls 
of the Exchequer. These are accounts of the revenue of 
the kingdom, as regards receipt and expenditure, and are, 
as those are aware who have looked into the publications 
of the Pipe Roll Society, of the greatest historical interest. 
The first Pipe Roll we have is for 31 Henry I. That 
stands alone, the next being for 2 Henry IL, which is 
followed by an unbroken series down to modern times. 
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These are but a few of the almost inestimable treasures 
of the Record Office. Amongst others may be named the 
Carte Antique, which comprise early transcripts of charters 
dating from Ethelbert King of Kent to Edward I. ; Charter 
Rolls, embodying grants of land, dignities, ete. ; Rotuli 
Curie Regis, recording cases decided in the King’s Court, 
and dating from Richard I. to the reign of Edward I. ; 
Pardon Rolls, containing pardons up to the second year of 
James I.; Escheat Rolls, records of lands and property for- 
feited to the Crown; Oblata or Fine Rolls, being accounts 
of payments to the king for the renewal of charters, grants 
of land, privileges, ete. ; Parliamentary Rolls, Statate Rolls, 
etc. Another document of the highest historical value is 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII., above mentioned, 
It was compiled in the twenty-sixth year of Henry, and 
contains a complete survey and estimate of the whole eccle- 
siastical property of England and Wales in the state in 
which it stood on the very eve of the Reformation, the 
accumulation of centuries since the first British Church 
was endowed. Other specially interesting documents are 
comprised in the Baga de Secretis, which contains accounts 
of the trials of State offences of a peculiarly secret nature 
from Anne Boleyn to the adherents of the Stuart cause 
of 1715 and 1745, and in the Royalist Composition Papers 
(1049-1660), embodying particulars as to the estates and 
families of Royalists. 

It will be readily seen what a mass of material is here of 
the most inestimable value for the future historian and 
annalist. Already has it been drawn upon to some 
extent ; but the gleanings that have been made from these 
fruitful fields are as nothing to what remains yet to gather. 
Every year, through the labours of the trained archivists 
of the Office, the Records become more and more 
available for the searcher and the student. And this not 
merely because of the gradual ordering and systematising 
of the documents, but because the activity of the officials 
of the department has not been confined to the records 
stored in Fetter Lane. For, since 1858, the Master of the 
Rolls has issued, under the authority of the Treasury, 
upwards of two hundred volumes of the series of publica- 
tions known as Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain 
and Ireland. These are carefully edited texts of the 
ancient Chronicles, such as William of Malmesbury, William 
of Newburgh, Gervase of Canterbury, and Matthew Paris, 
collated with MSS. in English and Continental libraries by 
experts and trained men of letters. 

Nor is this all. Though much more remains to do, an 
immense work has been effected in the way of indexing this 
enormous collection. The novice would be appalled to 
see the long shelves in the search-rooms full of books of 
indexes, yet the trained hand soon finds his way to the 
documents he wants through these guides. He cannot, of 
course, go to the store-rooms himself; he writes what he 
requires on a form, hands it to an official, and presently 
from their dark recess comes atime and dust-stained roll or 
bundle of parchments, covered with strange writing, dim 
and faded perhaps, albeit still legible, though the hand that 
wrote it has been long ages dead. 

To the casual observer the Record Office would seem to 
be a dead sort of place ; there is but little going in and 
out, the steps leading to its door are not much worn, a 
sleepy air seems to hang about it externally, as though 
the mass of antiquity within affected it with the weight of 
its slumbers. But appearances notwithstanding, it is 
during all ordinary working days a very busy hive of 
human bees—busy and hushed—only an occasional low 
hum telling of the active brains at work—active fingers 
too—extracting from those dead flowers of the past some- 
thing of the living thought and breath of the generations 
that fell into dust hundreds of years ago, 
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‘AWAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE’—I 


fE\HERE was to be a reunion of Blue and Grey at 

Newberne, North Carolina, for it was the year 1887, 
and the survivors of those who had fought in the Rebellion 
had buried the hatchet deep, and could meet and smoke 
the pipe of peace and fight their battles over again with 
as much enjoyment as if they had been the soldiers of one 
army, and had never been engaged in the trying task 
of attempting to obliterate each other. The Southern 
veterans at Newberne sent word to the veterans of the 
North that they might come in their thousands : there was 
room for all, and that the old battlefield was much as it 
had been when Grant had pacified North Carolina, The 
Northern veterans had concluded to send a delegation of 
about a thousand, and sent word to this effect. The 
wearers of the Grey were jubilant, and they assured each 
other that Newberne would rise to the occasion and show 
the veterans of the Blue what Southern hospitality meant, 
sir. The reunion was to be held on a certain Saturday in 
March. The Northern veterans were to meet in New 
York. They were to leave New York on the Saturday 
previous to that on which the reunion was to be held, and 
travel by train to their destination. Having been unable 
to carry a gun during the Rebellion, perhaps because I 
was only about ten years of age, I was not a veteran. Still 
I desired to see the reunion, and without waiting for the 
thousand strong, took steamer for Norfolk, Virginia, intend- 
ing to take there one of the light draught steamers that 
traverse the inland waters of Virginia and North Carolina, 
and reach Newberne by way of Pamlico Sound and the 
Neuse river. It was the year of the Great Blizzard. We 
were unaware of this when we left Norfolk and steamed 
up the Elizabeth river. 

Among the passengers were three Northern veterans, a 
colonel and a major, both from Connecticut, and Private 
O'Reilly. I remember the latter, not only because he was 
one of the few privates I had ever met, but because he 
wore his title, as he called it, far more ostentatiously than 
either the colonel or the major did his, and because he 
assured me two or three hundred times that even in the 
bosom of his family he was only known as Private O'Reilly. 
It was my pleasure to plunge the captain of the steamer 
and the three Northern veterans into war reminiscences. 
The captain had been a Rebel of the hottest type. He 
had seen the Merrimac make her first appearance in Nor- 
folk Roads, and had watched her make things exceedingly 
warm and unpleasant for the Northern war-vessels that 
were lying there and that were unable to make an impres- 
sion upon her iron sides. His description of the Rebel 
ironclad’s work of destruction was very fine, from a 
Southern standpoint, for he had told it so often that he 
believed every word of it, and in it he granted no quarter 
to the enemy. ‘The veterans generally equalised matters 
by begging him to describe the encounter between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, which he had also seen, but 
upon which he showed no anxiety to dilate. 

All went smoothly but slowly until the morning of the 
second day. We were in the Elizabeth Canal and were 
steaming at a very slow rate, as the water was low, the 
captain said. How low it was we discovered about noon, 
when we ran aground hard and fast. The Blizzard had 
passed us in the night, but in a modified form, and had 
taken a couple of feet of the water of the canal with it. 
The wind still blew with great vigour, and when we asked 
the captain when he intended to start he said, ‘Just as 
soon as there is eighteen inches of water in the canal.’ 
We were in no danger of drowning, as the water had 
fallen to less than a foot. There wasn’t a single poker 
chip on board, so a committee of two was appointed to 
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visit a ‘store’ of a village that lay a half-mile from our 
moorings. The committee returned with two gross of 
bone buttons and the information that the villagers, though 
poor, held their chins high on account of the fact that 
George Washington had fought a battle there and ‘just 
whaled the Britishers.’ None of the members of the 
committee could remember the name of the battle, but 
that was considered a matter of little importance as they 
had secured two gross of bone buttons, which, they were all 
agreed, would make first-rate poker chips. The game was 
not opened until after dinner. That meal was served at 
one o'clock. ‘The meat and the fish were always fried, and 
the bread invariably consisted of ‘ hot biscuits.’ To a pam- 
pered stomach the viands would have been indigestible. 
To every one on board they were, apparently, highly accept- 
able, as the captain had a high opinion of the cook, a 
handsome mulatto woman, and pronounced everything on 
the table as ‘first class’ in a manner that did not seem to 
open the way for discussion. We played poker until it 
was time to turnin. The captain looked on most of the 
time and seemed to be in no fear for the safety of vessel 
or cargo. 

On the following morning when the passengers looked 
over the rail they saw about six inches of water. 

‘I say, capting,’ said a man from Minnesota, ‘there 
don't seem to be much moisture in the ditch.’ 

‘No, sir, there ain't,’ said the captain with dignity. 

‘And where may it have gone, capting?’ asked the 
man from Minnesota. 

‘It may have gone to hell, sir,’ said the captain, who 
was rather rufHed by the manner of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, ‘but I reckon you'll find it in Pamlico Sound 
as the wind’s travelling in that direction.’ 

Finding the captain in good humour about an hour 
afterwards, I asked him if the wind often blew the water 
out of the Elizabeth Canal. The latter, by the way, is 
named after the river, which was named after Queen Bess, 
in whose honour the state was called Virginia. 

‘Well,’ said the captain, pulling gently at his goatee, 
‘not to say often. I haven't seen the water blew out of 
this canal more’n twelve or fifteen times, but this is the 
completest job I’ve seen yet, for the water ain’t done going 
yet.” At the moment there was less than six inches in 
sight. 

The passengers held a meeting. I assisted materially 
in placing Private O'Reilly in the chair. I felt that he 
would do justice to the position and he did. He assumed 
an air of dignity that bulged through the rungs of the 
chair and that nearly drove the captain wild. The situa- 
tion was discussed with gravity. Everybody, with the 
exception of four ‘poor whites, had a say. The man 
from Minnesota suggested that the captain should either 
take us to our destination without further delay or steam 
back to Norfolk. Instead of making a display of temper, 
the captain suddenly assumed an air of good humour and 
politely said that he would do everything in his power for 
the comfort of his passengers. They could not be more 
anxious to reach Newberne than he was. The longer he 
was on the way the less money he made or the more he 
lost. The tickets held by the passengers entitled them to 
three meals per day. The steamer was provisioned for 
two weeks and if the wind did not change before the 
expiration of that period and blow the water back into the 
canal he would forage through the surrounding country 
and secure everything that was eatable. He would like, 
he said, to oblige the gentleman from Minnesota by going 
one way or the other. His steamer was of light draft, but 
she was not built for travelling on dew. Anyhow the 
wind had come from the north and could not be blamed 
on Virginia or North Carolina, or on him, With this the 
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captain left the saloon, mounted the bridge and tried to 
measure the velocity of the wind by the depth of his feel- 
ings. The meeting was verbose and inconclusive, but it 
did not break up until the man from Minnesota, who had 
been ruled out of order four or five times, expressed the 
opinion that the chairman never arrived at the dignity of 
the rank of private except by underhand means. ‘Three 
or four of the passengers begged O'Reilly not to shed 
blood or otherwise notice the man from Minnesota. He 
promised, to oblige them, that he wouldn't. 

For the veterans the situation began to look desperate. 
They could not afford to waste much more time and asked 
the captain when he really thought the water would re-enter 
the canal. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I don’t look for a change 
of wind before four days, but we may be stuck here for a 
week. If you're due at Newberne on Saturday you had 
better get there by train. There’s a station about four 
miles from here and a train’ll be along ina couple of hours. 
That'll take you into Norfolk in a short time.’ 

The three veterans and self bade the captain good-bye 
and made tracks for the station, the ‘ poor whites ’ follow- 
ing with the bags. We arrived at Norfolk in the evening. 
There we learned that the greatest blizzard of the century 
had swept over a great part of the country, that all the 
railway lines in the North were blocked with snow, that 
New York was cut off from communication with the out- 
side world, that nearly all telegraph lines were down and 
finally that the veterans who were bound South were 
snowed up in New York. There were three veterans, 
however, who were not snowed up. These took train for 
Newberne on the following morning. I accompanied them. 
What befell us may answer for another chapter. 

T. B. Frecpers. 


AUTUMN IN THE WOODS 


( N a still autumnal day in the big woods we seem to 

be attendants on the death-bed of Flora. Some 
subtle quality in the silent atmosphere seems to speak of 
her approaching dissolution. For the most part the leaves 
remain on the trees, but they are no more than the signs 
of a life that has gone ; the true life, the sap of the trees, 
is pulsing no longer. No wind stirs the foliage; were the 
wind to touch the leaves ever so gently, they would fall at 
its breath, and the limbs would stand out in wintry nudity. 
Already the birches have shed their foliage, all but a 
yellow crown on their heads; for the rest, their delicate 
twigs are massed in a purplish brown, modestly conspicuous 
among the bolder colouring of autumnal leafage. 

There is no sustained song of birds: only, now and 
again, the chuckle of the jackdaws comes from the hollow 
tree, their nursery in the spring, around which they 
continue to play as if to delude themselves with the 
notion that summer is at hand. The tapping of a nut- 
hatch rings out at intervals, and there is no other sound 
of bird music. The robin and the wren have scarcely 
begun their winter concerts. The wood-pigeons are 
flying in companies, seldom now in pairs, as they used to 
go, and have forgotten how to coo. The last swallow 
has left us. Summer has gone. 

Other creatures besides the nuthatch are busy with the 
acorns. As you stand, very still among the stillness, you 
are aware of a perpetual pattering, not loud but constant, 
among the dead leaves that already carpet the ground. 
You watch, expecting a rabbit to amble out from beneath 
the forest of bracken fern that stands on ruddy stems with 
fronds just yellowing with the first frosts. But no rabbit 
comes. Instead, as you watch, you catch a quick move- 
ment, and in a moment the moving thing reveals itself, 
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whisking a bushy tail, as a squirrel, with nut held in its 
rodent teeth, scuttles from you in affected terror. It has 
just seen you. As soon as it reaches a tree trunk it scales 
up with lightning speed, stopping on the first branch to 
scold and chatter at you, using the worst words it knows, for 
your disturbance of its abundant meal. After a chatter 
it flies higher, then stops to swear again, runs up the 
trunk again, on the side away from you, and reappears—-a 
head, two bright eyes and sharply cocked ears—to laugh 
at you. Anon, to show it is not really afraid, it comes 
tobogganing down the sheer trunk to a nearer branch, and 
sits waving its tale frantically like a flag of defiance, and 
scolding you from closer range. It is horribly angry. 
Further in the wood you catch glimpses of now one and 
now another of its friends springing up the tree stems and 
waving tales of sympathetic defiance; but these do not 
chatter at you. They are far enough to feel secure in 
munching their acorns in your despite. The quick, light 
patter on the dry leaves is explained. You are in the 
midst of a multitude of squirrels feasting, amongst the 
bracken, on the fallen beech-nuts and acorns. You become 
conscious that you are watched by numbers of unseen 
eyes. 

The rabbits do not patter so constantly. They hop out 
leisurely from the bracken, and browse on the short grass 
in the clearings; but once they are back in the bracken 
again they skurry through it, with a great rush away from 
you, or else lie low, in covert, watching you and ready to 
dart off at a moment's notice. 

Far off in the woods the crow of a cock-pheasant reminds 
us that the first of October is long past. We are but 
waiting for the final stripping of the foliage and then the 
covert shooting may begin. Then, for a while, the squirrels 
will be so scared that they will not dare to stay and chatter. 
All the creatures will know that man is abroad with his 
gun, and Flora, too, will have laid down her life, save for 
the perennial sombre green of her firs and hollies. 


‘MIDDLING’ AND MISCHIEVOUS 


' MAN, it is understood, may be very middling indeed 

| and no remarks made: but not a woman. And yet 
what happiness there is in being middling! It would be 
easy enough to write pages concerning the pleasures snd 
immunities that middling folk enjoy, but that would not 
be to my present purpose. What I would rather suggest 
is the intense happiness that merely being and doing 
something yields.’ 

In this fashion writes Miss Margaret Bateson, the 
authoress of Professional Women upon their Professions, a 
misleading title, for there are but half a dozen of the 
articles, or rather chats, here recorded, that have any con- 
nection with professions in their most liberal significance ; 
the remainder bearing upon laundry work, School Board 
work, stockbroking, and other spheres of activity in which 
women are at present engaged for their diversion or profit. 
But of more import are the fallacies in the above quotation, 
extracted from the preface, which, from being resounded 
in diverse forms with much persistency throughout the 
new Female Republic, are rapidly assuming the air of 
verities. 

What could be more absurd than Miss _ Bateson’s 
suggestion, that the world will permit a man of average 
brains (which is we suppose a tolerably just equivalent 
of the rather vague word ‘ middling’) to go about his 
work unmolested and unheeded, whilst it ungallantly 
casts its sneers and mocking criticism at the skirts of the 
average woman? The man of average brain ability has 
ordinarily the sense to recognise his limitations, and to 
run his laundry, or write his newspaper articles, or pull out 
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his patients’ teeth, with as much intelligent capacity and 
honesty as are needful to bring him in an income 
sufficient for his wants. If with his respectable order of 
talent, he proclaim to mankind at large, by interviews in 
the public press or otherwise, his complacent pride in the 
ownership of the five senses which he shares with the 
brute creation, if he scream on the housetop, that having 
been taught the alphabet in his youth, he has the 
amazing power of stringing together half a dozen words 
with the aid of a sheet of paper and an ink-pot, and 
in the process has neither envy nor reverence for the 
majesty of a Milton—such is his joy in being ‘ middling "— 
the world, which has a rough sense of proportion and of 
humour, lays the thong vigorously on to his bare shoulders 
in punishment of his fatuous and insensate vanity. The 
‘latter-day’ woman—that strange compound of incon- 
sistency and noisy self-assertion—having besought the 
world—that had ever formerly a note of indulgent 
wonder for her achievements outside her own indis- 
putable and indivisible empire—to show her no mercy 
and to judge her performances by the external standards 
of perfection imposed upon men no sooner feels the lash 
upon her than round she turns, and cries out vindictively, 
‘Why may I not be “middling” ?’ There are male beings 
who are ‘middling’? Indeed there are, and nine-tenths of 
the sex. 

But a man that has any discernment entitling him to 
consideration recognises but two reasons which justify 
the writing of a poem or painting a picture or any 
production that is not necessary for the grosser appetites 
of the hour. These are first the over-mastering impulse, 
of genius and supreme talent, or (though less justi- 
fiable) of talent of an inferior order which neverthe- 
less can add something to the growing stock of 
mankind’s knowledge, faith, pleasures, and consolations. 
With this order of production we need not concern our- 
selves here, and may pass on to the second reason that 
constitutes the motive of the ordinary man’s work. Is he 
besotted enough to believe that there is any virtue or merit 
in becoming a respectable fifth-rate actor or novelist or 
painter or what-not ? Is not his laudable motive that he 
may pay his butcher and baker and educate his children 
and maintain those who look to him for support? And 
is not his journeyman work of journalist or novelist 
thereby justified and even sanctified? Does he go about 
(vide preface of Professional Women) canting of his ‘ great 
capacities for thought and action’ and the ‘non-existent 
opportunities for their development in that part of the 
social system in which he finds himself?’ Does he glory 
in the production and multiplication and increase of the 
‘middling’ craftsmen? Does he give any such mischievous 
advice as the following to be found on page 5 of the 
preface? ‘To write novels but not to write the novels of 
the age; to write articles but not to write for the Nineteenth 
Century ; to act but not at the Lyceum; to play but not 
on the platform of St. James’s Hall—these are possibilities 
which until lately have scarcely entered the provincial 
parental mind! For which let us at least be grateful to 
the destinies. 

But what is all this ‘ provincial’ stuff but an encourage- 
ment of the amateur, the sole distinction being that, 
whilst she gets occasional payment for her slipshod work, 
the ‘ professional’ is lucky enough to find a regular market 
for her equally mediocre handiwork? In all ages there is 
a perennial demand for fifth-rate work, designed, we have 
no doubt, by a special ordinance for filling the mouths of 
fifth-rate craftsmen with bread, under which necessity, as 
we have said, their activities are justifiable. But this is 
something very far away from the new gospel of the 
modern female apostles. Let a girl revolt against the 
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conditions imposed upon her by nature and duty; let 
her desire her own way and will; let her alienate 
friends, render miserable the life of those who have 
given her birth; and, despising the offices that, plainly 
awaiting her, are within her capacity, devote her school 

girl abilities and acquirements and every-day intelligence 
to the production of crude novels or silly, vulgar, and 
flippant journalism, and she shall find the New Sisterhood 
ready to welcome her with open arms, and give her a 
blessing and talk cant about the nobility of the ‘higher 
development and the like.’ ‘There is,in other words, many 
a parent who ignores that his daughter is obeying any law 
of life when she shakes off the tedium of his excellently 
appointed home and sets forth on Wanderjahr, not 
knowing whither her feet shall take her... Which means in 
plain English that, she wants more pocket-money than her 
parent will give her (for be it noted that large numbers of 
the women who embrace art, stockbroking, and the rest 
are subsidised by their paternal relation), prefers the 
excitement and irregularity of evenings spent as and 
how she likes, without the restraint of family, or the 
obligations imposed upon her by an immediate social 
circle, and likes better a mode of life of which she is sole 
arbiter, that carries no duties beyond those imposed by 
herself, than the humdrum duties and offices of a sister, 
wife, mother, or daughter; thus recognising that her 
mighty higher understanding must no longer be wasted 
upon sewing and dusting and teaching the little ones 
and reading to the old father, but concern itself with 
the intellectual work of the type-writer or the _post- 
office clerk, or the chronicler of the dresses of actresses 
and the doings of tip-top people, she shakes off her tire- 
some provincial father and ‘ obeys the law of life.’ 

Not the least serious aspect of this inrush into the 
overcrowded labour market of women—who ought not 
to be there and whose higher education might have 
supplied them with superior resources and channels than 
those of money-getting—is the injury that they do to 
women who really must be wage-earners, and who are 
compelled by necessity to find rent, coals, food, and 
clothes out of their earnings, unless they choose to 
starve. They it is who know the bitterness of the 
struggle. ‘[hey—unless, as too often, they have lost that 
delicate bloom which is the incomparable charm and 
crown of womanhood—are those who out of the heat, 
the incessant strife, the sordid reality, the futility of 
their lives and work, and the incessant forebodings of 
sickness and disablement, against which it is impossible 
to provide, look with regretful and dim eyes towards a 
life of beneficent leisure with time to think, time for real 
culture of the mind, for songs, for poems, for all that 
sweetens and soften existence: for time and opportunity, 
to give help and inspiration to others, to soothe and 
console, and in a word t> perform those offices, high 
and privileged, for which feminine humanity was de- 
signed. They are those who lament, or should if they 
had the grace, that in this ugly selfish struggle to keep a 
foothold—a struggle that exceeds in selfishness every 
other, and that has its sole redemption for men in that 
it is fought in most instances for other lives besides 
their own—all the purest, tenderest, loveliest instincts 
of womanhood must become inevitably deadened and 
coarsened. For a working woman must fight for her 
own hand, and—we speak it from an experience that has 
felt something of the burden of the struggle—if in this 
deadly fight she knock down and trample a few of her 
breathless rivals, it is not in her power to stop and help 
them up again—on, on her own delicate feet must go, or 
it may chance some day that she find herself left behind, 
beaten and bruised upon the highway of life. Is it 
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a wild day-dream to cherish the hope that the day will yet 
dawn when civilised nations will regard the sight of a 
woman sweating in the labour-field that she may not 
starve, as a reproach and shame to their manhood ? 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND FE. F, BENSON 


IV.—BY M. BENSON 


ADY AMBLESIDE. was informed by Sir Edward the 

next morning that it would be her duty to entertain 

them that night, and she wandered off by herself to a 

shady corner of the terrace, and sat there alone half the 
afternoon. 

At tea she lamented the intricacy of modern life. She 
had watched, she said, a picturesque Italian child having 
dinner that afternoon. The boy, who was in charge of a 
flock of sheep, had drawn from his pocket a crust of bread 
and a handful of cherries which no doubt he had stolen in 
his simple Italian manner from some garden. He ate the 
bread and the cherries, took a large drink of water from 
the stream that ran purling through the meadow below 
the house, and then curled himself up under an olive-tree 
and fell fast asleep. He had good teeth and a good diges- 
tion, and everything in life except teeth and digestion 
were useless superfluities. And Lady Ambleside drew a 
long regretful sigh. Colonel Frere, to whom this lamenta- 
had been addressed, laughed. 

‘The milkmaid is in the ascendant,’ he said. 

‘Yes, but I have to tell a story. Milkmaids don’t tell 
stories.’ 

‘Well, tell us a story about a milkmaid,’ suggested the 
Colonel. ‘It will be a fine contrast to last night's tale, 
he added in a low tone, glancing across to Lady Maud 
who was smoking a cigarette. 

Lady Ambleside got up out of her chair with a quick 
movement. 

‘I feel as I used to when I was a child,’ she said, ‘when 
everything was new and wonderful. I remember one 
winter we spent in Egypt——’ 

‘Tell us a story about a donkey-boy,’ said Colonel 
Frére. 

Lady Ambleside looked at him a moment in silence. 

‘I might tell you about Mahmoud,’ she said. ‘Thanks 
for the suggestion. And now I shall resume my solitary 
meditations.’ 

And so that evening they gathered in the portico after 
dinner, and Lady Ambleside told them about Mahmoud. 

‘My acquaintance with Mahmoud began in this way. I 
was staying at Luxor, and planning to go across to Thebes 
one afternoon, I chose what seemed to me a large, strong, 
healthy donkey, and told its boy to meet me on the other 
side of the river in the afternoon. 

‘When the felucca landed me I found my boy and 
donkey waiting surrounded by the usual crowd of donkeys 
and donkey-boys. I mounted the large brown donkey and 
began to walk at the pace of two miles an hour. The 
result was considerable mocking and many jeers from the 
other donkey-boys ; while one extremely small boy shouted, 
“1 knoh dat donkey !—bad donkey!” My own boy came 
to my side to tell me that the donkey only walked slowly 
because there was “ too much dust’ and that he would go 
all right when he got on to the firm sand. To this 
answered the small boy, who had now mounted his donkey 
and was careering round us “Lies” in a very hoarse 
staccato, “I knoh dat donkey, I knoh him!” 

‘We reached the firm sand, and still the donkey moved 
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at a slow walk, with neck stretched out, tugged forward 
by his boy ; still the other boy followed us calling to me 
to change donkeys and ejaculating, “I knoh that donkey, 
I knoh him.” 

‘ At last my patience gave out and I dismounted. In a 
moment the little boy had changed the side-saddle with 
the Arab saddle which was on his donkey, and as soon as 
I was mounted the white donkey went off at a steady 
canter. 

‘My donkey’s name I learnt was Netertari, and the 
boy’s Mahmoud. Mahmoud had a baby face with a 
shrewd expression on it, which is no contradiction in a 
country where the first word that babies lisp is “ back- 
sheesh.” 

‘Nefertari cantered steadily to Medinet Abou and 
cantered steadily back. 

‘I dismounted again on the loose sand near the river, 
and paid Mahmoud five piastres (which was right) for the 
donkey, and four piastres (which was tco much) for him- 
self. 

‘He looked eagerly as I counted the money out, and 
then scornfully at it as it lay in his hand. 

‘“ Four piastres very little for me,” he said. 

‘I told him that it was quite enough and rather too 
much, 

‘““T] pay one piastre f'om take de donkey across,” he 
said. “ Three piastres very little for me.” 

‘As it happened I had been told that very afternoon 
that there was no extra charge for taking the donkeys 
across, so I declined Mahmoud’s suggestion entirely and 
decisively. 

‘When he was satisfied that I did not intend to give in, 
his air of disgust changed to an expression of cheerful 
serenity. ‘“ Good-bye,” he said ; “ I wait for you to-morrow,” 
and we parted. 

‘Mahmoud came next morning with a fresh weight of 
care on his responsible brow. As we rode towards the 
Colossi he opened conversation by asking me if I could 
not take Nefertari for the season. 

‘Taking a donkey for the season means at Luxor that 
one pays the full sum for a morning and evening donkey- 
namely, two shillings—as well as the full sum for the boy. 
Now people do this either because they want always to 
ride twice a day, and prefer to keep the same donkey ; or 
from a philanthropy which is too complicated to explain 
here ; or because they wish always to secure a first-rate 
donkey whenever they wish to ride. Lord Salisbury and 
Washington, for instance, were often permanently engaged, 
and one seldom got Mrs. Langtry or Ladas for a casual 
afternoon. But Neferturi was not a donkey of the first 
class; I did not want to ride for the whole of the day 
and I am not philanthropic, So I refused Mahmoud’s 
offer. 

‘He pondered it awhile as we walked through the green 


corn and looked at the Colossi; as we stood with our heads 
not quite on a level with the soles of their feet. He was 
silent when an Arab profanely ran up on to the lap of the 
serene great king and professed to produce the complaint 
of Memnon to his mother the Dawn by smiting the stone 
with a piece of iron strongly resembling a poker. Only 
when the sails of the daah bheahs were again in sight 
Mahmoud began to urge in earnest. His master, the 
owner of Nefertari would let him out for eight piastres a 
day; Mahmoud would come for two. He would come not 
only with the donkey, but wherever I wanted him. He 
would carry my painting things, hold my parasol, agitate 
my fly whisk. “ Every day I wait for you.” 

‘Then, as I did not yield, the weightiest arguments of all 
were produced. “ Every day I take him ” (the donkey) “ to 
de Nile and wash him—TI wash ’’—Mahmoud indicated his 
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face and hands ; and finally holding out a corner of his 
tattered garment, he said, “I have new dress.” 

‘The unusual benefit that might accrue to Mahmoud 
from occasional contact with the Nile could not be over- 
looked even by a non-philanthropic spirit. Mahmoud was 
engaged. 

“A new accession of dignity came to him. There was no 
more bargaining for piastres. He produced from some- 
where a purple leather purse, which he kept in a pocket 
inside his dress. He treated engaged donkey-boys as his 
equals ; he hectored the little ones, and domineered over 
Hassan and Ahmed, messengers of the hotel. And every 
day he waited for me at the door of the garden, with his 
eyes fixed on the windows of my room. 

‘In his new character of permanently engaged donkey- 
boy he even suggested new tasks for himself, “ When you 
no go, your maid I take him.” 

‘But the office of greatest dignity was to order donkeys 
for my friends. To walk up to Ibraham, the dragoman, 
and engage Mr. Gladstone for the next day was a grand 
thing to do. 

‘As the cause and origin of all these dignities Mahmoud 
began to profess devotion to me. 

‘He sat by me as I was sketching one day, eld my 
umbrella, and expressed himself in a neat speech. 

“If you are glad,” he said, “I am glad. If you rich, I 
am rich. If you are not glad I am very poor boy.” 

‘After this he told me that he would be my sister. 

‘For a month or more in the soft Egyptian spring 
Mahmoud and I went out together daily; sometimes 
alone, sometimes with other people. Mahmoud was not 
only my sayce, but my cicerone and protector. I will own 
to having been troubled with slight nervousness one day 
when in a lonely spot an unusually lively young bull came 
eareering after my donkey. But Mahmoud flourished his 
stick in the bull’s face and told him to go away. ‘ You 
not afraid,’ he said with a superior smile, “he only 
making fantasia.” 

‘Mahmoud explained to me in his own grand way the 
constitution of the horseshoe lake near Karnak. “ When 
Nile rise,” he said, and waved his hands round the banks to 
show how high the water would go. “When Nile sit 
down he sit down by him.” 

‘ Another time as we passed two men prostrating them- 
selves, “ They bray,” said Mahmoud, “They say they 
likit Muhamedan. Every day five; times they bray ; God 
likit him very much. When I ama man I not bray,’ he 
added with a smile. “If I bray where is my business ?”’ 

‘I asked Mahmoud of his family, his age, his way of 
living. As to his age he said that “I think my father 
tellt me ten.” He looked about that age but his own 
assertion is no guide. A fellah who was doing irrigation 
work was once asked how old he was, First he said 
twelve; on being asked again, he said perhaps he was 
thirty ; and finally that he was sure he was fifteen. 

‘Mahmoud had a brother, also a donkey-boy, and a 
sister ; his father and mother were living, but his home 
was not with them, for he said his father “ catched ” him. 
The father did not “catch” his elder brother, so the 
latter lived at home. Mahmoud lodged with “ brother 
fom my mother,” and I should think entirely earned his 
own living. His father, he said would not work, “too 
young ”’—a long pause—“I think too old.” So he came 
to Mahmoud at intervals and said, “ Give me a piastre— 

please.” And Mahmoud according to his account invariably 
gave it. 

‘But I must not forget the fulfilment of Mahmoud’s 
promises. Nefertari was taken down regularly to the Nile 
to wash, but the further promise of washing his own 
hands and face, I grieve to say, Mahmoud did not keep 
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until 1 reminded him, when he had the grace to blush and 
hide his face. I inquired after his new dress, and 
Mahmoud, his English not being equal to the occasion, 
imitated the act of sewing. 

‘But suddenly there appeared one day a radiant group ; 
Mahmoud in a new dark blue dress, hands and face 
washed, and Nefertari with his white hair cut into patterns 
to show the grey skin beneath. 

‘“Cartouches, same as hieroglyphics,’ Mahmoud ex- 
plained to me. He further told me that there were two 
men who shaved donkeys into hieroglyphics; one who 
charged one and a half piastres (i.e., threepence three- 
farthings) and one who charged two piastres (i.e., five- 
pence. In his present exalted position, Mahmoud had 
thought it due to himself to go to the latter. 

‘I appealed to Mahmoud more than once to sift 
stories for me. His general opinion was expressed by 
the cynical proposition, “ You not believe nobody,’ and in 
the particular usually by “ Lies, all lies,” in a hoarse stac- 
cato. 

‘Kuku came to me one day to tell me that he was 
going to be married. He had seen the young lady in 
the Market. “I like him very much, he like me very 
much ; so I ask my mother to range it,” said Kuku. 

‘It appeared that the one absorbing desire of the bride 
was for an English handkerchief. If I would give him 
one, Kuku said, I might come and see the marriage. He 
added with a charming frankness, “If I not like him (2.e., 
the bride) I send him back!” 

‘I told Mahmoud of the request, and all he said was 
“ Liar! all lies!” 


A VIEW OF THE DRAMA 
— when so much confidence is being 


placed in young men on the Press, it would be 
advisable that candidates for the post of dramatic critic 
should possess a more or less thorough knowledge of the 
English drama.’ Nothing could be more true or more to 
the point than this sentence culled from Mr. P. J. Cooke’s 
recent volume (4 Handbook of the Drama: Its Philosophy 
and Teaching. By P. J. Cooke. With a chapter on the 
Law of Copyright in relation to Dramatic Works, by 
Edmond Browne, Barrister-at-Law. London: Roxburghe 
Press). It is to be feared, however, that Mr. Cooke is not 
immensely wrong when he says later that ‘it is very 
doubtful if there are more than three or four critics upon 
the London Press who have any scholastic or literary 
knowledge of plays, in the comprehensive sense of the 
word,’ I have said ‘ not immensely wrong’ because any one 
who knows the London Press intimately must be perfectly 
well aware that it is by no means uncommon for the post 
of dramatic critic, the holder of which ought to be very 
carefully and circumspectly chosen, to be regarded as a 
proper place for a trial trip made by a novice without any 
special knowledge—perhaps without any knowledge at 
all—either of the literature of the drama or of the 
grammar, to say nothing of the science, of acting. On the 
other hand, such a person must be equally well aware that 
in suggesting that there are only ‘ three or four’ critics of 
the playhouse thoroughly well equipped for their duty, 
Mr. Cooke has completely undershot the mark. Personally, 
I have a very strong feeling in favour of that unwritten 
law of etiquette which forbids the attribution in print of 
any article or set of articles to an author who signs neither 
name nor initials. But as Mr. Cooke has broken this law 
in the case of one of three names which he mentions, I 
may be permitted to ask why—to take one out of at least 
four additional names which immediately occur to me—he 
has not included that of Mr. Moy Thomas, who is a 
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thoroughly accomplished scholar of the drama, if ever there 
was one. 

But nobody who has the true interests of the drama at 
heart will be disposed to object to the paragraph with 
which Mr. Cooke concludes this section of his work. 
‘Newspaper editors, managers and proprietors, when 
engaging the services of a dramatic critic, would do well 
to make a few inquiries into the personal accomplishments 
of the would-be censor, and obtain from him satisfactory 
evidence of his knowledge of the subject upon which he is 
expected to expatiate, because now, when so much value 
is placed upon good dramatic criticism, newspaper editors 
will best consult their own interests by giving prominence 
to writing which must be read by a large section of the 
public. That writing should, therefore, be done well and 
conscientiously.’ This, if platitudinous, does not suffer 
contradiction, and the rule indicated is, as has been said, 
too seldom observed. 

Platitude, however, has a very distinct value of its own 
in a book designed to draw attention to particular points 
in a generally popular subject, since there is a large class 
of readers who enjoy nothing so much as finding their 
own floating notions caught and handsomely clothed by 
an experienced writer. ‘Why,’ they say to themselves 
with glee, ‘this is just what has often occurred to me. 
And here is a real literary man putting it in print!’ This 
naturally puts them in a good humour and induces them 
to go on with the book. Thus, without suggesting that 
Mr. Cooke’s work is entirely made up of such matter, one 
may say that this sentence concerning laughter is not an 
unfair specimen of a method abounding in sentiments 
sensible but by no means novel. ‘The laughter which is 
broad, and loud, and noisy, is usually produced by a spon- 
taneous incident, and not generally by a succession of 
preliminary sallies which terminate in a complete climax.’ 
This is of course ‘the hoighth of foine writing intoirely,’ 
and appears to mean, like most of a lengthy paragraph 
which follows it, that pantomime is not the same thing as 
comedy and produces different expressions of amusement, 
two propositions which are certainly incontrovertible. 

It has been implied that Mr. Cooke does not depend 
entirely upon platitude or commonplace, and there is surely 
a touch of originality in what he says concerning one 
Wycherley. ‘His writings certainly possess a charm, 
partly because of the excellence of the wit; but they are 
works which only boys read till they become men, when 
they [the men?] are carefully selected from their libraries 
and judiciously committed to the flames.’ The italics are 
mine, and if there is such a thing as a man of letters 
worthy of the name who has actually picked his Wycherley 
out of his library and gravely burnt it, I should vastly like 
to meet him as a curiosity. It is a pity that this stuff 
should have been written, for a piece of such exquisite 
stupidity, folly, and priggishness cannot but discount the 
second-hand value of that common sense of which there is 
plenty in the book. Another touch of oddity is discovered 
by comparing two statements of Mr Cooke’s, found on 
p. 7Land on p. 102. ‘ The dramatist,’ he says very truly on 
the former page, ‘should be a student of the times in 
which he lives. He should be in touch with all social and 
political movements. Many blunders are made by drama- 
tists who do not know how people move in fashionable 
society, and when they write dialogue supposed to be 
characteristic of “the upper ten” it is not only uncharac- 
teristic, but often absurd.’ And on p. 102 Mr. Cooke 
cracks up to the skies without stint the plays of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones who, to take one instance, made a duke’s 
valet say to his master,‘ Good-night, Duke!’ There are, 
however, occasions when the fault may be with the people 
on the stage. I remember, after one of Sothern’s latest 
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performances of Dundreary, asking him why he allowed 
certain nonentities, who were supposed to represent gentle- 
folks, to interlard their discourse with ‘my lord’ and 
‘your lordship.’ He replied, ‘I have tried to stop it over 
and over again, They will do it; they like it; and it’s a 
harmless enjoyment.’ 

In his remarks suggested by the ‘unities’ the author 
seems unaware of the passage in Musset where it is con- 
tended that the unity of place was due, as was the still, 
stately school of declamation, to the crowd of great ladies 
and fine gentlemen on the stage as audience, who left no 
room for rapid action or for change of scene. This 
difficulty was illustrated on the first and little-known 
occasion when Edmund and Charles Kean played together 
in the country. The father and son were then on distant 
terms, and Edmund Kean had been induced to play jn 
ignorance that he would meet his son. The audience was 
so numerous that there was a large overflow on the stage, 
and the play had to be acted on a restricted space in the 
middle of the stage without change of scene. 

Mr. Browne’s chapter on dramatic copyright is well put 
together and purposely written so as to be understanded 
of those who are not themselves utter barristers. We 
select one or two important matters upon which he 
dwells. He gives a very curious extract from Morgan’s 
Law of Literature. ‘It appears, first, that an alien dramatie 
author in the United States, practically and in effect, 
receives precisely the same protection in his literary 
property as the citizen can receive in his; and, secondly, 
that by neglecting to comply with our (American) copy- 
right laws, the alien dramatic author can actually enjoy 
greater privileges of protection in his literary property 
than he could by complying with them.’ This seems to 
want explanation which Mr. Browne does not give. He 
goes on to say that ‘since the passing of the American 
Copyright Bill authors, and especially those of the first 
class, have printed and published their plays in book form. 
Before the passing of this Bill, there was the fear of the 
American managers getting a copy, using it in America, 
and paying no fees. Now all that is changed.’ Quite so, 
and therefore would Mr. Browne have done well to cut out 
what: he has laid down just before. For any layman who 
read to p. 152 and was then interrupted and did not take 
up the book again would suppose that if he printed his 
play it could be legally pirated in America, This kind of 
confusion should surely have been avoided. W. H. P. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA—THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


ee acted the part of Hamlet in a yellow wig. 
- Mr. BE. C. Hedmondt on Saturday played Tannhiiuser 
with dark hair. Though the hero of the opera is always 
associated with blue eyes and the fairest of beards, there 
seems no particular reason why he should not be equally 
well represented as an olive-complexioned, smooth-faced 
youth with black hair and eyes. This, at any rate, Mr. 
Hedmondt must have thought, and he certainly gave a very 
effective reading of the character. His dramatic ability 
was marked, and on this occasion far in advance of his 
singing, which, from nervousness naturally inseparable 
from the first night of an important venture, was not quite 
up to the mark. He improved in the second Act, when he 
sang his great solo with good spirit and dash. During this 
scene Mr. David Bispham shone conspicuously as Wolfram, 
but his ‘make-up’ was so exactly like that of the 
conventional Tannhiiuser, that he appeared to have 
availed himself of the wig and beard disdained by 
that knight. The Elizabeth was Miss Alice Esty, 
whose appearance and demeanour should at once and 
for ever have obliterated all recollection of Miss Reco 
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schewitz’s Venus. Her voice, too, though rather small 
for such exacting work, was pure and delightfully in 
tune. On Monday night she was even better suited as 
Elsa in Lohengrin. Here her artless manner was exactly 
what was wanted. Elsa is no tragedy queen who stalks 
and raves. She is just a simple and rather silly young 
woman who, like many other women, has a beautiful face. 
In this opera Mr. Hedmondt acted and sang with consider- 
able beauty. In the post-nuptial scene he was extremely 
sympathetic, and exhibited great dramatic ability. The 
blond beard which is quite as typical of Lohengrin as of 
‘annhiiuser was again absent. The chorus on both evenings 
was somewhat shaky, but the band under the careful 
direction of Mr. Feld played on the whole extremely well. 
The performances throughout the week were well 
attended in the cheaper parts of the house, but, for some 
reason, the patrons of the stalls are not overwhelmingly 
attracted by opera in English. 

At the first Crystal Palace Concert of the season Mr. 
Manns was welcomed into the conductor’s chair with the 
customary enthusiasm, and the band at once started off 
with Berlioz’s overture Benvenuto Cellini. If the best ren- 
dering of this work could make it agreeable, the playing of 
the orchestra achieved that result on Saturday. Mr. J. F. 
Barnett was present to hear two of his latest compositions 
performed for the first time. They were named ‘ Liebeslied ’ 
and ‘Im Alten Styl,’ but no German titles could disguise 
their origin. They were too unmistakably British, and 
only in England could such a piece as‘ Liebeslied’ have been 
written or have been listened to with patience. It was a 
marvel of commonplace, quite unsuited to the Saturday pro- 
grammes. ‘Im Alten Styl’ proved to be a kind of gavotte, 
and while less elementary in scope and construction than the 
‘ Liebeslied, ’ cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 
The main tune is good if not fresh, but the effect of the 
‘old style’ is marred by the introduction of modern effects 
which, while pleasing in themselves, are out of the picture. 
We refer more particularly to the coda, which is other- 
wise ingenious. Such a movement would have been 
admirably carried out by a Frenchman, say Saint-Saéns, or 
Délibes. One can imagine how delicately original it 
could have been made without destroying its rococo 
flavour! The English hand is too heavy. It is the same 
hand that puts flour into the omelette. Mlle. Otta Brony 
sang two little German songs charmingly. A ‘Cradle 
Song’ by Hans Harthau is one of the prettiest things of 
the kind we have lately encountered. The second was 
Brahms’s ‘ Vergebliches Stindchen,’ an imaginary dialogue 
between two lovers that was not translated with refine- 
ment in the programme. Matters were not improved by 
rendering the title as ‘A fruitless attempt.’ There is 
nothing whatever about an attempt in the poem. This 
afternoon’s concert is devoted to British composers, 


MAN TO MAN 


(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Cockshotter Moat, Dorsetshire, Oct. 18, 1895. 
My pear Percy, 

Jack Bullingdon is a capital host, and this is just 
the sort of country house which might truly be called 
Liberty Hall. There are no restrictions as to rising in 
the morning, breakfasting, lunching, or going to bed at 
night. Of course meals are served at certain hours, or 
rather between certain hours, but there is no fixed feast 
with the exception of dinner. Personally, I hate being 
entertained in a model prison, where you are expected to 
be at prayers as the clock strikes nine, while a loathsome 
gong proclaims each hour of feeding, and where the table 
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is cleared with ungenerous punctuality. One might just 
as well be a beast at the Zoo as a guest at one of these 
clockwork establishments. Here if I choose to keep my 
room from morn till night I am as well cared for as if I 
descended to the spacious apartment adorned with por- 
traits of the bygone Bullingdons, many of them being 
far from well-favoured. Indeed there is one old gentleman 
in a full-bottomed wig who ought assuredly to have had 
hard words with the author of his likeness. But as he 
was once Chancellor of the Exchequer perhaps his forbid- 
ding expression was as agreeable to his vanity as is a 
heavenly smile in the photograph of a bad-tempered 
woman to the sitter. Just now Cockshotter (pronounced, 
as I have already told you, Co’shter) is rather empty, there 
being only two other visitors besides myself. Jack is, as 
you know, a bachelor, and so well skilled in the art of 
avoiding matrimonial baits that the county ladies have 
long given up angling for his capture. His two friends 
are ‘ Bendigo’ Brown, an Australian squatter, who is never 
so pleased as when he is slaying rabbits in the gorse drives, 
and a cousin who answers, when he can hear, for he is 
rather deaf, to the name of ‘Tom.’ I have every reason, 
however, to believe that he was christened George 
Frederick Adolphus after some well-known Royal 
personages. His case is another instance of the 
absurdity of baptismal nomenclature. A boy is called 
Lancelot by his godfathers and godmothers. He 
goes to Eton and is nicknamed ‘Bags,’ and ‘Bags’ he 
remains till the tombstone records his proper appellation. 
It is just the same at a dog show. You see a magnificent 
St. Bernard catalogued ‘Edelweiss XXIV.,’ but if you 
address him in this way he takes no notice of you. Call 
him ‘ Jack’ or ‘Jim’ and it is very short odds but that his 
tail will wag faster than a conductor’s baton. ‘Tom’ 
Bullingdon is a very harmless fellow, with a mania for 
fungus-hunting, and he is fond of having his spoils served 
up as entrées. To humour him we sometimes try these 
dishes, when he will cry, ‘Isn't this like the best beef- 
steak?’ or ‘Doesn't that remind you of sweetbread?’ 
We always say ‘Yes, though by so doing we give the 
Recording Angel some trouble. What always seems strange 
about these enthusiasts is their desire that their particular 
hobby should resemble something else. There is no 
originality in their system. ‘Tom’ prefers his toadstools 
to resemble meat, and it is the aim of every non-alcoholic- 
drink manufacturer to produce a liquor which he proudly 
imagines might be mistaken for wine or ale. I knew 
a man once who poisoned the club smoking-room with 
cigarettes made of tea, because, he said, they tasted like 
the best Latakia tobacco. In six months he had discovered 
the secret of perpetual motion in his arms and legs. 
Another acquaintance of mine used to devour fern stems 
because, so he declared, they tasted like asparagus. For 
my own part I much prefer the produce of Argenteuil or 
Ely. However, I sincerely wish that the ‘similar’ idea 
could be practically enlarged, and that whist-markers, for 
instance, might be accepted as current coin. Whenever | 
buy a bag of cowries fora shilling I often wonder that some 
Hebrew has not established a bank in one of those South 
Sea isles where the shells pass for bullion. And after all 
a cowry is a more beautiful work of Nature than the 
nugget which dangles from : Bendigo’ Brown’s massive 
watch-chain. 


One of our diversions here is a paper-chase on _ horse- 
back. It is capital fun, and an exercise in which | 
used to join many years ago in Germany, But then the 
‘schnitzel-jagd’ was conducted on the strictest principles, 
it being under the personal patronage of the General com- 
manding the district. At the first meet which I attended 
I got into considerable trouble, for when the word to follow 
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the hares was given I dashed to the front on a smart 
Pomeranian mare, lent me by my friend Lieutenant 
Freiherr von Krakowitz, of the Green Uhlans. I flattered 
myself that I was easily leading the field, when I heard 
shouts calling me by name, sol reinedin. An aide-de-camp 
in uniform galloped alongside of me and saluting observed, 
‘ Pardon me, sir, but no one rides before the general.’ So 
I had to make my apologies and take a back seat. I need 
scarcely say that the Cockshotter chase is not followed on 
the same lines, and, as we are a long way from Blackmoor 
Vale and Mr. Thomas Hardy’s country, bits of newspaper 
scattered on the downs and heathlands make every bit as 
good a trail as the scent of Reinecke Fuchs. 

The peerage bestowed on Sir Algernon Borthwick is the 
first given to a working journalist, and there is not a living 
being acquainted with the debonnair proprietor of the 
Morning Post but will rejoice at his elevation to the gilded 
chamber. I have been a friend and constituent of Sir 
Algernon, or rather Lord Glencorse, for many years and | 
can unhesitatingly say that a more consistent man never 
lived. ‘Thorough’ ought to be his motto. When he 
reduced the cost of the Post from threepence to a penny 
he was inundated with entreaties from aristocratic 
subscribers not only to retain the price, but actually to 
increase it, and all sorts of pecuniary support was promised 
if he would save their favourite organ ‘ from degradation.’ 
But Sir Algernon was as firm as he was shrewd and soon 
enjoyed the fruits of a magnificent victory over pride and 
prejudice. 

You need not be surprised at the ‘telegraphic leakage’ 
(as you call it) respecting the Armenian riots at Constanti- 
nople. All Oriental officials are open to handling ‘ bak- 
sheesh,’ and giving information in exchange. Just before 
the bombardment of Alexandria a German in a semi-official 
position had an entertaining time of it. Telegrams were 
constantly be‘ng exchanged between Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour and London, between the French admiral and 
Paris, and between M. de Lesseps and the French Govern- 
ment, all of which were perused by my Teutonic friend 
much to his amusement and edification, to say nothing of 
pecuniary reward for copies duly forwarded to the Father- 
land. His method was simplicity itself. He knew an 
Egyptian telegraph clerk, and sounded him on the ques- 
tion of examining the despatches. The son of the Nile 
explained that his salary was very small, and that he was 
fond of brandy. Whereupon the German offered to pay 
him £2 a day and supply him with a bottle of cognac 
every evening. It was an immoral compact on both sides, 
but it was faithfully carried out. The messages taken en 
bloc showed how wofully the French were deceived by M. 
de Lesseps. For instance, Admiral Seymour would wire, 
‘Am ready to begin. Waiting orders.’ The French admiral 
would say, ‘English sure to commence alone. What am I to 
do?’ M. de Lesseps would follow suit with, ‘English will 
never fight alone. Guarantee this ;’ and so on. The result 
you know, but probably you were not aware that it is on 
account of M. de Lesseps’s pig-headed vanity that we are 
now occupying Egypt. How his countrymen would curse 
his memory if they had an inkling of the truth! As to the 
semi-official Teuton, he not only banked more twenty-mark 
pieces than he had ever seen before, but was given a very 
valuable post to boot. I should not be surprised to hear 
of his being in Constantinople at the present moment 
fully prepared to distribute brandy and cash among likely 
employés of the Government. I wonder how Sir Philip 
Currie likes pulling the chestnuts out of the fire. Luckily 
he is a man of infinite resource. I am glad to see that 
Lady Currie, better known as ‘ Violet Fane,’ is giving her 
dainty muse another chance. At her former home in 
Hampshire hundreds of guinea-pigs ran about the grounds 
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and in order to check their overgrowth a breed of half- 
wild cats was also encouraged. The system answered 
admirably. ‘Violet Fane’ might draw a splendid metrical 
analogy between her old pets and her new ones—the 
Turks and Armenians. 

I read in this week’s 7'ruth that ‘King Thaddeus of 
Sardinia’ is buried at St. Anne’s, Soho. Never having 
heard of this potentate, I have come to the conclusion that 
‘Labby,’ M.P., refers to King Theodore of Corsica, born 
Baron Neuhoff, who is interred in this churchyard, 
Horace Walpole wrote his epitaph, which ends up with 
the lines— 

Fate poured its lesson on his living head, 

Bestowed a kingdom and denied him bread. 
Nowadays monarchs are more provident, and it may safely 
be said that every crowned head in Europe has a very com- 
fortable sum ‘salted down’ in case of necessity. I knew a 
thrifty, careful Hospodar once who was always praying for 
a revolution, so that he might have a reasonable excuse 
for retiring from business and take up his quarters in Eng- 
land, where he had very goodly savings stored away. He 
did his very best to stir up an insurrection among his 
subjects, but a few wretched beer-riots, occasioned by the 
imposition of two kreutzers a barrel, were his only suc- 
cesses, though he behaved in the most despotic manner 
possible. So he died quietly in his bed, and now a tall 
column of the Vendome type testifies to his claim to be 
considered the Father of his country ; which, after all, was 
a better ending than that of poor Theodore, who left his 
kingdom to his creditors, 

Those talented women who write for newspapers and 
magazines are now known as Lady Jeune-alists.—Yours 
ever, Hat (0 THE Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


FJNHE present literary season is to bring with it three 

reprints which will really have good reason for 
existing. Too often the editors and publishers of such 
things give us reproductions of books already easily accessi- 
ble. This will not be the case with the persons to whom 
we shall owe the resuscitation of Christopher Smart’s 
Song to David, James Hogg’s Private Memoirs and Confes- 
sions of a Fanatic, and Thomas Tod Stoddart’s Death } Vake, 
or Lunacy. It cannot, to be sure, be said of any one of 
these that it is a work without which the world could not 
possibly get along. Two at least—the first and the last— 
are of the nature rather of curiosities or eccentricities than 
of works of art. The Song to David is most notable for the 
fact that it was composed while the author was under 
restraint, the text being scratched by him with the end of 
a key on the wainscot of his room. It consists of eighty 
six stanzas of six lines each. It has passages of some force 
and elevation, but as a whole is incoherent and unequal. 
It was published originally in 1763, but Anderson did not 
include it in his Poets, because he could not find a copy of 
it; and Chalmers, in his collection, reproduced only a few 
extracts. It is absent from the Poetical Works of 1791, but 
was reprinted as a separate brochure in 1819, 

The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Fanatic is not 
precisely a rarity, seeing that it is to be found in the T'ales 
and Sketches of the Ettrick Shepherd (1837), the ‘Works’ of 
that worthy (1865), and the Library Edition of Hogg’s 
writings issued in 1880. When brought out originally in 
1824 it was anonymous and was called The Private Memoirs 
and Confessions of a Justified Sinner, The unco’ guid kicked 
at that last phrase, and the story-——for of course it is a 
piece of fiction, and of a somewhat lurid sort—was a 
financial failure accordingly. It lacks finish, both in con 
ception and in execution, but it has a certain amount of 
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rough, undisciplined power, and is not undeserving of 
special republication. Mr. Lang, perhaps, is reproducing 
Stoddart’s Death Wake because it was written by a poet of 
the rod and line. Stoddart’s own daughter says of the 
poem (it is in rhymed couplets, and grotesque in subject) 
that ‘feverishness rather than strength distinguishes the 
sequence of its incidents.’ It was a youthful performance, 
being published in the writer’s twenty-first year. He, not 
unnaturally, thought of it more highly than Miss Stoddart 
does, and speaks of it in his autobiography in rather 
complacent fashion. It is not without imaginative vigour. 
A notable publication, promised for next month, is 7'he 
Pageant : or Winter Book, promoted by H. Henry and Co., 
and edited by Messrs. C. H. Shannon and Gleeson White. 
This is to be a crown 4to, printed by Constable, with a 
binding designed by C. Ricketts. It is to have many 
literary and pictorial attractions. The recently discovered 
Botticelli is to be reproduced, as well as the ‘ Perseus and 
Centaur’ of Sir E. Burne-Jones (never before published) ; 
Mr. Whistler will contribute an original lithograph, and 
from Mr. Will Rothenstein we shall have a portrait of Mr. 
Swinburne—the first for which he has given a sitting for 
the last twenty years. What is more, Mr. Swinburne has 
placed at the editors’ disposal a new poem—a roundel, I 
believe, on the subject of Rabelais. Among the other 
writers are M. Paul Verlaine, Mrs. Margaret Woods, Mr. 
W. E. Henley, and Mr. Theodore Watts, all of whom send 
poems, Mr. Watts’s, I hear, is on the story (apocryphal 
some say) of the galley-slave, David Gwynn, who claimed 
to have done most, after Drake, to bring about the 
dispersal of the Spanish Armada. Very vigorously and 
picturesquely has Mr. White treated this episode. 





APPLICATIONS are invited by the Hoxton Brewery, 
Limited, for £145,000 4} per cent. First Mortgage Deben- 
ture Stock, to be issued at par in multiples of £10, and 
£60,000 divided into 6000 6 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £10 each. The security for the 
Debenture Stock will consist of the whole assets of the 
Company which have been valued at £219,200, and the 
auditor's report shows a net profit of £16,038 10s. per annum. 
The list of applications will open on Monday the 21st and 
will close on Tuesday at 4 o’clock for town and at noon on 
Wednesday for country applications. 

Tue Nimrod Cycle Company, Limited, has been formed 
with a capital of £85,000, divided into 40,000 5 per cent. 
Preference Shares of £1 each and 45,000 Ordinary Shares, 
for the purpose of acquiring the business carried on by the 
vendor under the name of the Nimrod Cycle Company at 
College Place, Bristol. A deposit of £10,000 will be made 
by the vendor with trustees, with a view to securing the 
payment of dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. for four 
years on the present issue of 40,000 Preference Shares and 
18,000 Ordinary Shares. The subscription lists opens to- 
day and will close on Tuesday. 





CORRESPON DENCE 


‘SENLAC’ 
[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 17th October, 1895. 

S1R,—In spite of the undisguised hostility of your notice of 
my book, I cannot suppose that you have misrepresented me 
by deliberate intention, in order to bring against me the charge 
of a ‘lamentable want of candour.’ Yet it is, on the contrary, 
your reviewer who suppresses my mention of the place-name 
*Senlecques,’ found in France, as the nearest approximation to 
the ‘Senlac’ of Ordericus, and suggesting the foreign origin of 
the name. As there is no trace either of that place-name or of 
the obvious question it raises in Mr. Freeman’s pages, the 
Statement that my arguments, while paraded as my own, ‘are 
merely picked up from Freeman’s own armoury’ is simply 
contrary to fact. 

My statement that Mr. Freeman ignored and glided over the 
difficulty of an open English town possessing such a name 
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before the Conquest is, so far from being uncandid, absolutely 
unshaken. His words, which you italicise, as to ‘a French 
pun’ refer, not to ‘Senlac’ (which he accepted as English), but 
to the form ‘Sanguelac.’ The existence of a perfectly English 
Shenley (the ‘Senelai’ of Domesday) in Bucks brings us no 
nearer to such a form as ‘ Sen/ac.’ 

For having proved that Mr. Freeman, in spite of those gifts 
which | have described as ‘ many’ and ‘ splendid,’ was ‘capable 
of precisely the same inaccuracy and occasionally of the same 
confusion as he denounced so bitterly in others,’ I have been, 
am, and doubtless shall be, assailed with furious animosity by 
those who would conceal the fact.—I am, etc., J. H. ROUND. 

(Our reviewer is away; but Mr. Round’s letter will be 
brought under his notice.—J. O.] 


A WORD OF WARNING ON THE ARMENIAN 
QUESTION 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 18th October, 1895. 

S1R,—I happen to know that one of the chief Armenian 
agitators in this country expressed himself last summer in 
society with a startling boldness which at once gave me the 
impression of some extraordinary event being not very far off. 
When the demonstration and the sanguinary scenes at Con- 
stantinople occurred, I, for one, was not surprised overmuch. 
My firm conviction at the time—afterwards borne out by plenty 
of evidence from the spot, even on the part of acknowledged 
friends of the Armenian cause—was, that there had been a set 
purpose and plan to bring matters to a crisis and a conflict, 
the ultimate consequence of which would be the re-opening of 
the whole Eastern Question, and a grave danger to the peace 
of Europe. 

This might well be a hint not to push things to an extreme 
in dealing with the Porte. With the fullest sympathy for real 
grievances of populations suffering from misgovernment, one 
thing should not be forgotten—namely, that the break-up of 
the Ottoman Empire, under present circumstances, must 
inevitably facilitate the traditional policy of Russia, which aims 
at the conquest of Constantinople. This might possibly suit 
Mr. Gladstone, who once wrote about the Turks as ‘the one 
great anti-human specimen of humanity,’ and who blessed the 
sword of the ‘Holy Figure from the North.’ But it does not 
suit the independence, the civilisation, the freedom, and the 
progress of Europe. ‘Constantinople in the hands of a strong 
Power’ (which Turkey no longer is) ‘means that Power's 
world-domination’: such was the opinion of Napoleon I. ; and 
these questions he certainly understood. 

No doubt, England has a claim by treaty-right to speak to 
the Sultan within the gate on Armenian affairs. It is well that 
this should have been done. But it was to be done within 
reasonable limits, considering the complicated condition of the 
Ottoman Empire with its variegated, much intermixed races, 
and their different languages and creeds. We know from the 
terrible events of 1848-49 in Hungary, what a difficulty there is 
to prevent the fiercest and bloodiest internecine strife between 
polyglot races similarly placed, even though free parliamentary 
government was offered to all of them as a common ground of 
meeting. Finally, Cossack intervention came, and the ghastly 
tragedy of Arad! 

In Turkey, even as in Hungary, the various races, owing to 
the great historical migrations, are far more interlaced, over- 
lapping, and thus more easily coming into conflict with each 
other. As to the enmity betweea Kurds and Armenians, it is 
of old date. It is an enmity based on differences of race, 
language, and religion, as well as of social development or 
nomadic habits. Though adherents of Islam, the Kurds are of 
Aryan descent. On their part, the Armenians, originally 
Aryan, have become much mixed with other races, as any one 
can see who glances at their faces and figures. In point of 
numbers they are not a majority in any part of what is called 
Armenia. 

Again, the Kurds, whilst being inclined to cruel raids upon 
their neighbours, are yet, in case of a war with Russia, a 
valuable military material for Turkey. On the other hand, 
the Armenians, though their own kinsmen and co-religionists, 
whom Russia has forcibly annexed, are by‘no means well 
treated there, are supposed to look rather too ofien over the 
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border for the sake of compelling the Sultan to make con- 
cessions to them. 

All this constitutes very intricate complications. When we 
remember that the Sultan cannot, with the best will, always 
act as he would, lest his Khalifate should be endangered 
among the vast Mohammedan majority of his Empire, it will 
clearly be seen that an inconsiderate pressure at Constantinople 
may be apt to bring about utter chaos. 

In founding their empire, the Osmanli, as every student of 
history knows, refrained from interfering with the creed, the 
speech, and the communal institutions of subject populations. 
The Sultans were content with having the allegiance and the 
tribute of the conquered. In this way, no centralisation was 
effected. When, therefore—to quote but one instance—the 
Greeks achieved their independence in the early part of this 
century, their local autonomy was found intact. 

The result of that Turkish policy was, however, also, the 
maintenance of racial and religious contrasts among the subject 
populations. Now, only look at the violent antagonism existing 
between Bulgars, Servians, Greeks, and Roumans in the Balkan 
countries since they have been freed from the yoke of the 
Mussulman. Can it be said that ‘the unspeakable Turk’ is the 
guilty cause of these bitter feuds, which already have led to a 
war between Bulgars and Servians, and which keep all the 
different races hostilely divided on the Macedonian Question ? 

It was once said—very unwisely, I believe—that the danger 
of Russian aggression in the direction of India would be best 
met by the purchase of large maps, showing how far away 
Russia still is from those regions. Not too long after that 
memorable dictum, a Cossack so¢mia penetrated into Afghani- 
stan, driving an English officer, who had come as a plenipo- 
tentiary for the regulation of the frontier, to flight. Finally, 
a piece of the Ameer’s territory was annexed by the Czar. Then, 
the Pamir question arose. What about the ‘large maps’ now? 

At this moment, the game of the wily diplomacy of St. 
Petersburg is, to let England commit herself in such a manner 
as to ns gh to look even upon the Czar as, compara- 
tively spe g, a friend or a lesser evil. The peril of such a 
situation is manifest at a time when, to use the expression of 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, there exists, at last, an 
‘alliance’ between Russia and France. May those in whose 
hands is the conduct of the government of this country, there- 
fore remember that the flood-gates of the Eastern Question are 
easily opened, but that they could only be shut again after a 
deluge of blood.—I am, etc. A STUDENT OF History. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 
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REVIEWS 


THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY 


The Table-Talk of Shirley. By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. 
London: Blackwood. 


Mr. Skelton begins his ‘ Table-Talk’, as Swift began his Za/e 
of a Tub, with an apology. Thirteen years was the Dean 
waiting to publish, he tells us, and then his bookseller 
hesitated, saying ‘it would never take but after a long vaca- 
tion. Mr. Skelton’s apology and his book fulfil this condition, 
unnecessary as it was to Swift and is to ‘Shirley.’ Whether 
before or after the vacation we are happy to see anything he writes, 
even a treatise on the innocence of Mary Stuart. He is afraid 
we should think him ‘ garrulous, if not egotistic,’ but the result 
is really that we feel sure that he esteems others more than 
himself and that no envy or malice lurks in ‘the laurel crowns 
he has woven for his ‘dear dead friends.’ He has known 
many great men. There is a list on the title-page of those 
with whom this book is chiefly concerned, and it is sufficiently 
inviting. We can never hear too much about Thackeray, 
Disraeli, Kingsley, Huxley, or Tyndall. As to Froude, 
Browning, and Rossetti we do not feel so sure, but we know 
by long and pleasant experience that ‘Shirley’ cannot be 
dull. Like the water-hens he describes at page 65, he is 
‘always excellent company.’ The more we see the better we 
like him. The coots are shy and sensitive, he tells us. They 
are reticent when it is judicious to be so, but as brave as the 
bravest when attacking ‘a hawk or a rat.’ We need not go 
as far as he does in praise of his feathered friends, but we 
like to read what he says of them and we like him for saying 
it. ‘To obey the laws of health; to rise at daybreak and 
go to bed with the sun; never to over-eat or over-drink or 
over-sleep themselves, but to lead in all respects a sober, 
vigilant, righteous, and cleanly life to the best of their ability 
—which of us can say as much?’ He is not as enthusiastic 
as we might expect a Scotsman to be in laudation of Sir 
Walter Scott. What will (the other Sir Walter say when he 
reads that the author of Waver/ey ‘did not regard the novelist’s 
craft as entirely respectable’? He thought more of being 
‘Scott of Abbotsford’ than Scott the poet or Scott the 
novelist. The evidence that he could not have written the 
Waverley Novels ‘is absolutely overwhelming, and we are 
driven to say with Tertullian and Sir Thomas Browne “ Certum 
est quia impossibile.”’ There are some pages in high apprecia- 
tion of ‘Robert Louis,’ none too high to be welcomed by 
the friends he left behind him. Stevenson was, in truth, as 
‘good company’ as one of Mr. Skelton’s favourite water- 
hens. 

There is a long chapter about Professor Froude, of whom 
apparently ‘ Shirley’ has a very good opinion. But the next 
chapter—‘ Mainly about those who failed’—contains a sketch 
which deserves to live. Patrick Alexander, a student well 
known to St. Andrews, is pathetically described as having 
wasted his life. A poet, to judge by the specimen Mr. Skelton 
quotes, of a high order, he somehow contrived to do nothing, 
to live an aimless, if a true life, such a life as ‘under whatever 
forlorn conditions or unpropitious eclipse,’ cannot be quite 
valueless. Two other biographical sketches of the same kind 
are in the chapter: but we turn on to one which is headed 
‘ Mainly about Disraeli.’ It begins, however, with a kind of 
review of Lord Rosebery’s eulogy of Pitt and an anecdote or 
two of Canning, together with a foot-note in praise of a 
historian who was quite as inaccurate and misleading as 
Froude himself—namely, Macaulay. There is something in- 
teresting about Lord Stanhope, ‘a sound, if not a brilliant 
historian,’ who is quoted as remarking on the fallacy ‘that 
politics is one of the exact sciences.’ A party may vote for 
the extension of the franchise at one time and against it at 
another, yet without inconsistency. ‘It is right to resist until 
it is time to give way.’ One cannot help thinking of what 
trouble might have been saved if the Irish franchise had not 
been extended when it was. ‘It would have been folly for 
Somers or Walpole to have extended the suffrage during the 
first half of the eighteenth century,’ remarks Mr. Skelton, and 
two letters, one from Disraeli the other from Lord Stanhope, 
follow. Both are interesting and worthy of preservation, 
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though Stanhope’s lumbering style reads oddly after the bril- 
liancy of Disraeli. Some delightful reminiscences follow, full 
of good things. John Brown wondered at Mr. Skelton’s 
admiration for the ‘ splendid scamp, and there is a very enter- 
taining account of the ‘potent Wizard’ himself as he appeared 
at an Edinburgh dinner party. Mr. Skelton ventured on 
prophecy in 1867. Disraeli, he felt sure then, ‘will be the 
Imperial Minister before he dies—if he gets the chance.’ He 
speaks warmly of his love for the homely Mary Anne, and 
quotes passages from ‘the cordial little notes’ he received, ‘even 
when the 2. Disraeli of the earlier had later on been 
exchanged for Beaconsfield’ Another pleasant chapter is on 
‘The word in season,’ and deals partly with the relations 
between authors and the reviewers. It includes a precious 
little note by ‘C. Bronté.’ There are several letters by 
Huxley, in one of which he professes himself open to convic- 
tion about Mary Stuart, whom hitherto he has classed, he says, 
with Eve, Helen, Cleopatra, Delilah, and sundry others who 
have lured men to destruction. Huxley did go into the ques- 
tions involved, and is content to say he is interested by the 
arguments as to the Casket Letters—interested, but by no 
means convinced. To Englishmen the queen was the head- 
centre of all the plots against Elizabeth, and was justly, and 
perhaps wisely, put to death. No doubt this was Mr. Huxley’s 
view. 

We have kept the best part of the book to the last. The 
volume ends with some rather poor twaddle about a Scottish 
Professor and an Oxford Don which is clearly out of place 
when it is out of Scotland, and we turn back gladly to the 
recollections of Thackeray. For him Mr. Skelton has nothing 
but praise. He quotes Charlotte Bronté’s saying when she saw 
Lawrence’s portrait, ‘And there came up a lion out of Judah, 
and allows that there was something leonine about Thackeray ; 
yet he found him ‘the gentlest of satirists.’ He is further cha- 
racterised as sincere, kindly, humble-minded, ‘astonished at 
the fuss the world was beginning to make about him.’ He 
confesses in one letter ‘to an almost awful sense of respon- 
sibility ‘which his growing fame forced upon him. He hopes 
he may always be able to see the truth, and describes himself 
thus: ‘Under the mask satirical there walks a sentimental 
gentleman, who means not unkindly to any mortal person.’ 
Mr. Skelton quotes the lines ending 


Be each, pray God, a gentleman; 
pray § 


and this truly was Thackeray's own motto. It would hardly 
be fair to examine Zhe Table-Talk of Shirley in any greater 
detail, but we shall not have carried out a welcome task if we 
fail to inform every reader how much there is to instruct and 
please under these dark-blue covers with the table of contents 
writ large upon them in letters of gold, a blessing to busy men 
seeking what they may devour. 


THE NEW FOREST 


The New Forest: its Traditions, Inhabitants, and Customs. 
By RosE C. de CRESPIGNY and HORACE HUTCHINSON, 
London: Murray. 


If Mr. Horace Hutchinson could ever be conceived as having 
a hand in a dull book, we should say he had succeeded in the 
present volume. We do not say so categorically, however, lest 
haply the noble army of golfers should rise and slay us with 
their ‘bulgers.’ Nevertheless, it may perhaps be permitted to 
ask, humbly, for what purpose and in whose behoof (beyond 
the writer’s) this book was indited. It expressly disclaims any 
ambition to be classed among the ‘ Guides’ to the New Forest ; 
and rightly, since it contains the least possible amount of 
systematic information. It is true, a certain air of topographical 
instruction is given, to what is really a collection of rambling 
essays, by a small map: but even so the general haphazard 
arrangement of the composition is consistently maintained by 
placing the map at the end and referring to it (on p. 4) as ‘at 
commencement of volume.’ The joint authors poke some 
gentle fun at Mr. Wise, because he ‘dealt eruditely with the 
drybones of a past which he arranged in perfect osteological 
order, and apparently think that the present inerudite chapters 
inspire the lacking vital breath. Their aim, in short, is to 
‘draw a picture of that life, of that queer old-world life which 
exists still, as it has existed for centuries, with its customs, its 
t 
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traditions, its folk-lore, and its daily pursuits and interests.’ 
Unfortunately the sort of picture they attempt, most modestly, 
to draw, is the picture which probably the majority of their 
readers have seen, and which many know quite intimately. It 
takes more learning and more method to give a really inform- 
ing account of the Forest, ‘its customs, its traditions, its folk- 
lore,’ etc., which shall transcend the ordinary observation of 
the thousands who annually wander in its grasswalks ; whilst 
if the object be purely literary, if we are to revel in a prose- 
poem upon the beauties of nature, we must demand more art 
in the composition. 

But it is not a book to be taken very seriously. As the 
admirable Demosthenes has well observed, ‘it is no difficult 
matter to find fault, provided one gives one’s mind to it.’ 
There is pleasant reading for idle folk in this artless prattle 
about the commonplaces of New Forest life, the gipsies and 
charcoal-burners, forest law and common rights, black pigs, 
verderers, and the rest. Moreover there is one chapter which 
may be read with unmixed delight ; and that is the one which 
deals with the wild sport to be obtained by him who obtains a 
licence from the Woods and Forests Department. For him 
are no battues, no heavy bags worthy to be recorded in the 
Field. But he shall have arduous tramps over a wilderness of 
heather ; he shall surely find that a knowledge of the habits of 
birds and beasts is essential to success with the gun and that 
the sportsman must be naturalist also ; and he will need also a 
native of the Forest to guide him in his wanderings and to save 
him from falling into the way of transgressors. For there 
are many things which the licensee may not do. He may not 
cross boundary fences precisely identical in appearance with 
others which he may cross; and between these fences the 
forester can see the distinction which is not apparent to the 
naked eye of the stranger. Nor may the licensee kill a hen 
pheasant, albeit there is nothing to prevent him from having 
the breast feathers of a cock ostentatiously littered where the 
hen fell. And so delightful is the country that none will 
complain when the authors wax enthusiastic and mix their 
metaphors over the beautiful placid scenery. 

The discriminating reader is invited to skip when he pleases, 
and he. will accept the invitation pretty often; but he will do 
well not to skip the chapter on the Forester, however he may 
glide by those on Barrows and Geology, the ‘chronicles’ of the 
various gentlemen who have been M.F.H. in the Forest, and 
reiterated jokes about poor William Rufus. Did not his brother 
Richard, ‘ Beorniae dux, also die in the New Forest—ad se//ae 
clitellam valido corili ramo admodum constrictus est et letaliter 
laesus, as Orderic says—and could not a little of this harmless 
humour have been reserved for the less distinguished example 
of providential judgments upon the family of the Great 
Afforester? Yet there are amusing things in these meandering 
pages, one must admit. There is the history of the ‘ Bishop’s 
crawl,’ a property laboriously acquired by a prelate’s twenty- 
four hours’ locomotion onall fours. There is a spirited account 
of the ungentle art of ‘squogging’ with a ‘squoyle,’ which 
appears to account for the cricketing peculiarities of the 
Forester, ‘who runs after the manner of the plantigrade and 
uses his bat as if it were his fern-sickle,’ yet ‘returns the ball 
from long-off like Briggs from cover-point.’ Also there is that 
charming tale of the murderer whose gibbet long stood where 
one of the Bramshaw golf greens now incites Mr. Hutchinson 
to feats of putting: ‘ His friends constantly passed him as they 
went to and from their work in the Forest. To them he was 
a friend still, despite his elevation. One old man loved to tell 
how he often used to tap the skeleton on the back of the head, 
with a cheery ‘How bee’st, Jim !’, in order, as he used to say, 
‘to see the tom-tits fly out at his eye-holes, 

On folk-lore and local speech the authors have some curious 
notes, but some of the phrases are not peculiar to the New 
Forest. ‘They make more use of derivatives from the noun 
substantive “terror” than any other people. In the first place, 
the adjective “terrible” is used as an equivalent to “very” [but 
this may be heard in many places outside the Forest]. In this 
sense they pronounce it “ter’ble” ; but when they wish to put 
an extra superlative to the “very” they pronounce the word 
“terri-able,” or, with slight modification of meaning, “ terri- 
bilish.” “ Terri-able,” however, seems to be the superlative of 
all. “A terri-able sight of birds” would probably mean a very 
large flock of starlings, They have also a peculiar use for the 
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verb “to terrify.” “ My cough do be terrifying me” means that 
it is teasing, worrying.’ It is astonishing to learn that the good 
old custom of ‘skimmington’ or ‘ rough music,’ played outside 
the house of a bad husband, was in use only a few months ago; 
but mumming is not what it was. ‘ There is still one band 
of mummers, worthy of the name, which performs scraps from 
what were once mystery or morality plays; but it has become 
the custom for youths to dress up and pose as the real mummers, 
though they have no ideas beyond a few topical songs. 
. .. The eternal fitness of things appears not always present 
to the Forester’s mind, for lately a boy came to a house in the 
Forest on Christmas Eve with blackened face, white-painted 
mouth, and on his head an old tall hat which had a _ peacock’s 
feather stuck in it but no brim. In this singularly appropriate 
disguise he began singing with pious fervour, ‘“‘ While shep- 
herds watched their flocks by night.” This was at all events 
no intentional irreverence, and his general cheeriness suited 
the festal occasion.’ 

With such mild tales and scraps of local lore the authors 
gently woo the soul to slumber. One wakes up with a start, 
however, on finding barrows in the plural described as ‘ere 
perennius, or when the writers get perplexed over the deriva- 
tion of Lucas Castle, which they believe to be ‘ dignified’ from 
castrum, ‘a camp’ (sic). One must agree that ‘it is scarcely 
necessary to say that there are common wasps, common flies,’ 
etc., in the Forest—but why say it? Another example will 
suffice to show the authors’ ‘art of falling’. Afver a story of 
an Irish smuggler, intruduced @ propos de bottes, we come upon 
the following portentous reflection: ‘On the whole, in spite of 
the roseate hues of romance and adventure which blind us 
sometimes to its hateful details of wrong and violence, we have 
every cause to be thankful that the augmentation of the coast- 
guard service has practically stamped out smuggling all round 
our coasts, and, no less than elsewhere, in the New Forest.’ 
In spite of that blessed word ‘augmentation’ old smugglers 
tell us that itis not the coastguard but the village policeman 
that has stopped their trade. One wishes the trade of book: 
padding might be as effectually suppressed. 


THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM 


The Gurneys of Earlham. By AuGustus J.C. HARE. 
London: George Allen, 


The history of the famous (Quaker family which Mr. Hare 
here gives the reader is, both from its writing and its subject, 
necessarily one of great interest. That a part of it has already 
become public property in the various Lives and Memoirs of 
the third Miss Gurney, Elizabeth (afterwards Mrs. Fry), is 
indeed perfectly true. But we venture to think that in repro- 
ducing the letters and spoken opinions of the brothers, sisters, 
and friends of the great philanthropist, Mr. Hare has thrown 
much new light on this famous woman, while the various 
stories of those brothers and sisters themselves have not only 
the charm of novelty but an interest of their own altogether 
apart from their connection with Mrs. Fry. Mr. John Gurney, 
the father of the family whose histories are here related, 
appears before us as a staunch Quaker, although not of the 
strictest sect of the Quakers, and of course brings up his 
children in his own faith. Catherine, his eldest daughter, 
supplies the place to her brothers and sisterS of their dead 
mother, and is spoken of by them in the journals she encourages 
them to write in a hundred fond and childish terms of endear- 
ment. These little diaries reveal better than could the 
cleverest of external descriptions the picture of that early 
staid, simple, pious life at Earlham. Louisa, a delightfully 
naive person aged eleven, recounts ‘how I spend my day.’ 
She rises at five or six, ‘which I call late” Reads till break- 
fast. Is ‘most busy all the morning at lessons.’ ‘ We dine 
at three,” Write a French exercise and journal and study 
botany. ‘We drink tea about six.’ Sit and work while Kitty 
reads to us Hayley’s Zriumph of Temper (which improving 
volume the innocent Louisa ‘only likes tolerably’). ‘ Yesterday 
Elizabeth and I hada large syllabub, and sucked it through 
straws’; and ‘I think my mind is ina very good state.’ Louisa 
is always writing about the state of her mind, and finds one of 
her chief faults is speaking unkindly to Betsy, ‘who does so pro- 
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voke’ her. Betsy (afterwards Mrs, Fry) provokes other people 
besides Louisa, it appears. No one can be ‘intimate’ with her. 
She is subject to great fits of depression; is soon ‘ worried’ and 
‘disagreeable’; appears, indeed, now—and we cannot help 
suspecting all through her life, and in spite of great public 
virtues —to be not a little difficult at home. Richenda’s journal 
(Richenda is thirteen) is chiefly remarkable for its unflattering 
comments on Quakerism. ‘I spent fowr hours at meeting! I 
never, never wish to see that nasty hole again’; or ‘Oh, how 
I long to get a great broom and dang all the old Quakers who 
do look so triumphant and disagreeable.’ The diarist, how- 
ever, is not all worldly. She has, she says, ‘a pleasant asso- 
ciation towards Christmas Day ; nice turkey and plum pudding 
bring a train of such pleasant ideas to my mind.’ 

These, with many other very artless reflections, lend a pleasing 
lightness to the earlier part of Mr. Hare’s book. Louisa and 
Chenda, with their brothers and sisters, are much less enter- 
taining, and, one cannot help fancying, much more artificial, as 
they appear in later letters largely interlarded with Biblical 
phraseology and spiritual experiences. Indeed, we cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Hare might have spared us a few 
out of a large number of these pious effusions. The 
history of the most famous of the Gurney sisters, 
Mrs. Fiy, naturally occupies much of his space. ‘ Betsy’ 
passes from fits of depression to ‘a state of exaggerated 
religious enthusiasm’ which a sensible family physician might 
perhaps have called hysteria. She is filled with ‘morbid 
fancies, abjures ‘literature, music, sciences, cheerful com- 
panionship’ ‘for ever.’ Becomes what is termed a ‘plain 
/é., an extra strict) Quaker, and is probably only saved by her 
marriage with John Fry from even more pronounced exaggera- 
tions. After that she is wholesomely occupied for some years 
with the care of children. There are eleven of them—two, at 
least, still quite infants—when the great philanthropic work 
which has made hers a name for ever, is mst engrossing her 
time, power and attention. From the excellent pictures of her, 
as well as from Mr. Hare’s account (though that he means to 
convey precisely this impression of her character we do not 
assert), the reader will gather the idea of a woman of a most 
fervent and exalted piety and benevolence, not untouched by 
fanaticism, of strong self-will, of great perseverance, of warm 
devotion and sof of powerful intellectual calibre. ‘ Religious 
truths are so often injudiciously brought forward,’ says Mrs. 
Fry on her death-bed, and we cannot help thinking that the 
assertion finds some confirmation in her own life, and suppose 
that most people will have a sort of sympathy with unfortunate 
Mr. Fry who, not allowed to hear at home the secular music 
his soul loves, steals guiltily to concerts and ‘had even been 
discovered to have been at the opera!’ Mr. Hare’s account of 
Mrs. Fry’s work in prisons will not disturb the concurrence of 
many in Sidney Smith's opinion that she was an excellent 
woman and her work ten thousand times better than the in- 
famous neglect that preceded her; but that hers was not the 
method to stop crimes. 

There is much of The Gurneyvs of /-artham to which we have 
alluded very briefly or not at all. But we hope we have said 
enough to show that the book, which appears to us to have no 
worse fault than that of being a little too long, is full of real 
interest, information and entertainment, is written with 
admirable good taste, sound knowledge and excellent restraint 
and simplicity ; and is, as are all Mr. Hare’s other works, 
worthy of a permanent place in the reader’s regard—and in his 
library. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
The Golden Age. By KENNETH GRAHAME. London: Lane. 


In a generation of writers divided into the disciples, more 
or less successful, of many prophets, true and false, Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame stands alone. Of imagination and of fancy he has no 
mean share. Gentle mirth flows from his pen. His style takes 
that middie course between the baldness of gaunt Scyila and 
the bewildering Charybdis of affectation in which elegance is to 
be found. Crystalline purity is, at a time when purity is as 
unfashionable as good manners, his unvarying characteristic, 
No man or woman of our time has equalled him in keen insight 
Into the habits and thoughts and feelings of children. Hence 
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comes it that Zhe Golden Age is a volume of no common 
fascination for every man who has not forgotten that he was 
once a boy, for every woman whose girlhood has not been 
blotted out of memory so completely that it can by no means 
be recalled : it is the sort of book to read again and again ; and 
howsoever often man or woman shail open it there will surely 
be found in it new beauties. 

Mr. Grahame writes not for children but of children, though 
there are some stories, notably ‘ The Burglars,’ over which the 
child might laugh as merrily as the man. For the rest the 
author, with a skill that is wholly admirable, reveals afresh to 
us who are ‘Olympians’ the innocent mysteries of childhood 
and, because he is sympathetic, enables us to return in the 
spirit to the Golden Age. As we turn the pages to and fro, it 
is no easy task to select the best things out of many that are 
good. There is, for example, Edward’s delicious story of the 
manner in which Bobby Ferris turned his sister’s courtship to 
profit by playing the part of go-between. From the lover he 
took shillings ; by his sister he was paid in kind. ‘Girls never 
have any money,’ Edward explained, ‘ but she did his exercises, 
and got him out of rows, and told stories for .him when he 
needed it—and much better ones than he could have made up 
for himself. Girls are useful in some ways.’ Then, as luck 
would have it, just when Bobby had bought a ferret on credit 
in faith of a perpetual stream of shillings, the lovers quarrelled 
and the stream ran dry. But the artful Bobby was equal to the 
occasion and, stealing a fine phrase ‘from some rotten book,’ 
named a trysting place to the lover who, being sceptical, offered 
no messenger’s reward. ‘ Bobby hung about for a bit, for he 
hadn’t got his money. “ She was crying awfuily,” he said. Then 
he got his shilling.’ Absolutely true to life is the story of 
Edward, the abominably practical Edward, and of the manner 
in which he confounded the good folks who, by way of pre- 
paring him for a domestic event, imminent and inevitable, asked 
him whether ‘he would like to have a little brother or a perhaps 
a little sister. He considered the matter carefully in all its 
bearings, and finally declared for a Newfoundland pup.’ Again 
what could be better than the preliminary dispute as to the dis- 
tribution of parts when the children were going to play the 
Knights of the Round Table ? 

*“T won't play unless I’m Lancelot,’ I said. I didn’t mean 
it really, but the game of Knights always began with this 
particular contest. ‘O A/ease,’ implored Harold. ‘ You know 
when Edward’s here I never get a chance of being Lancelot. 
I haven’t been Lancelot for weeks!” Then I yielded grace- 
fully. “All right,” I said, “I'll be Tristram.” 

*“O, but you can’t,” cried Harold again. “Charlotte has 
always been Tristram. She won't play unless she’s allowed to 
be Tristram! Be something else this time.” 

‘Charlotte said nothing, but breathed hard, looking straight 
before her. The peerless hunter and harper was her special 
hero of romance, and rather than see the part in less apprecia- 
tive hands, she would even have returned sadly to the stuffy 
schoolroom. “I don’t care,’ I said, “I'll be anything. Ill be 
Sir Kay. Come on !”?’ 

But it is time to stop; though as we lay down the pen we 
smile again to think of the way in which Aunt Maria shrieked, 
and of the curate’s masterly retreat when Edward’s low whistle 
was heard in the laurels. Only, if there be man or woman 
living who cannot read this book with delight, to him or her we 
offer our pity and compassion. 


FICTION 


1. A Devil in Nun's Vetling. By F. C. PuiLips. London: 
White. 

2. 4 Man's Foes. By E. H. STRAIN. Ward. 

3. Minor Dialogues. By W. PETT RIDGE. Bristol: Arrow 
smith. 

4. Some Passages in Plantagenet Pauls Life. By HIMSELF. 
Digby. 

5. Children of the Soil. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Trans- 
lated by JEREMIAH CURTIN. Dent. 

6. An Experiment in Love. And other Stories. By JEAN DE 
MEZAILLES. Roxburghe Press. 

1. ‘A devil in nun’s veiling’! The mere title is one to scare 
Mrs. Grundy, which is perhaps as well, though really she has 
no cause for alarm, For the veiling is maintained in position 
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to the end, its judicious manipulation to conceal the heroine’s 
death wound being a feature of the penultimate paragraph. 
That young lady, too, might have been in tweed, serge, beige, 
cashmere, cotton, holland, tussore, crépon, crépe de Chine, or 
broché satin, but nun’s veiling alone furnishes the necessary 
antithesis for a sufficiently taking title-page. By which it 
may be gleaned that the hood does not make the monk, and 
that the devil is not one of those haunting the convents of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles and the Heptameron, but a product of 
our modern mushroom bed. Her history, or rather the closing 
chapter of it, is told with refreshing crispness, but shows more 
originality in name than in conception. That a self-confident 
young man, starting like Roderick Random on an heiress hunt 
that is to make his fortune, should come to final grief for the 
sake of a woman no better but hardly any worse than himself 
is only to be expected. The author, too, is a bit hard on his 
devilkin. The story is a brief for the defence, and it is a little 
unfair that the young woman’s version of affairs is not given. 
She only tries to kill the supposed narrator whilst he does kill 
her, and that, too, after putting her in mortal peril on a previous 
occasion. His rejection, too, on the plea of overpowering 
affection, of a very sensible financial arrangement suggested on 
her part, places him quite beyond any claim to sympathy as a 
fin-de-siécle young man. Still, we owe something of old to 
Mr. Philips, and especially in the matter of unconventional 
heroines. That such are expected of him may be his justifica- 
tion for this echo of L’Affaire Clemenceau. 

2. Among the difficulties which present themselves to the 
historical novelist, not the least is the temptation to place in 
the mouths of characters of the past reflections on the crucial 
questions of their day, which must almost necessarily be 
uttered in some form by a modern writer, but seem an ana- 
chronism on the lips to which they are attributed. Amid the 
clang of civil strife philosophy is as silent as the laws; and 
political moderation in the hero of a historical romance is apt 
to reduce him to the level of a walking gentleman. Instances 
of this occur even in the master of the craft ; and Henry Morton 
never stirs the sympathy like Burley or Claverhouse. It is one of 
the merits of a remarkably able story of the heroic days of Derry, 
that in A Jan's Foes the author surmounts this difficulty by 
attributing the faculty of seeing both sides of the questions of the 
day to a clever woman, who is attached by birth and education 
to one side, and by marriage and position (she marries a gallant 
gentleman whose Episcopalian creed does not prevent his rang- 
ing himself on the side of civil liberty) is enabled to estimate 
without injustice the spirit of the other. The charity of Mary 
Hamilton is as conspicuous as her intelligence and gallantry, 
and, being innate in her womanhood and strengthened by a 
wide religious sympathy, is not, and in no age has been, un- 
natural. She has the gentle attributes of a Philippa, as well as 
the staunch loyalty and endurance of a Mrs. Hutchinson or a 
Countess of Derby. In her stirring narrative, couched in a 
style sufficiently antique yet never straining after archaisms, the 
style of an educated woman of her day, we are introduced to 
most of the public men, and acquainted with most of the 
historic incidents in Ulster at that time of stress and strain, 
and yet the hopes and fears of the wife and mother, the per- 
sonal note, the domestic counterplot are never absent from her 
pages. From the dinner at Cloncally—when Mountjoy is 
startled by the sentiments of his neighbours and officers, and 
we first meet with Micaiah Browning, the hero of the relief, 
and with Lundy, who is from the first an object of our dark 
suspicion—down to Rosa’s death, ‘the cost of constancy,’ 
and to the last fe": desperate days of the historic siege the 
domestic and public interests are inextricably fused. In the 
narrative of the siege the author seems to have followed the 
best accounts among many that are conflicting. We cannot 
doubt but that in this case the fictitious presentment of the 
facts is a concentration of what is real and fundamental in con- 
temporary narratives. Few deductions need be made on the 
score of accuracy. We cannot understand a Macdonell of 
Colkitto among Lord Antrim’s followers, for Coll Ciotach was 
a person, not a place ; and the recurrent ‘o sancté simplicitas !’ 
is a typographical eyesore. On the other hand there is wide 
characterisation as well as heroic narrative. An’ra Wilson, with 
bis pertinacious loyalty in defence of his strawberry garden, 

xd his scruples as to breaking the letter of his word to the 

\my, and Gorman O’Cahan, with the personal devotion which 
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makes him reckless of public issues, are specimens of two races 
still as antithetic as of old ; while Hewson and Browning are 
equally suggestive of two types of religious thought, which still 
have as worthy representatives. 

3. It isan admitted mistake to put all one’s eggs in one basket. 
So it may be counted a blunder on the part of Mr. Pett Ridge 
to have put all these dialogues into one book. Individually 
they are attractive in their smart snappiness, keen perception 
of human nature, and clear presentation of sundry metropolitan 
types, but collectively they produce a slight sensation of surfeit. 
A dialogue up to date should recall as many of these as doa 
slice of well-made mortadella, with its judicious concentration 
of fat, lean, and seasoning. But whilst a slice is delicious it 
needs the accompanying relief of bread to be consumed in any 
quantity, and it is tough work to gnaw through half a pound 
without such accompaniment. So these dialogues, so piquant 
when sandwiched one at a time into a magazine, pall upon the 
palate ina mass. The reader is perforce drawn or driven into 
the comparison that is odious. He notes how the same types 
are shuffled and redealt, the same flashes struck from the same 
flints. The yourg lady employed in a house of business will 
obtrude herself persistently, the gushing damsel, her lachry- 
mose foil, and the youthful rattler become old acquaintances ; 
the echoes of Mrs. Brown ring more clearly in the utterances 
of the suburban matron, and ‘a bit too near the knuckle’ forces 
itself into recognition as a set phrase. But at the same time 
he can recognise that when entirely fresh ground is broken, as 
in the cab-rank dialogue, fresh effects follow with pleasing 
spontaneity, and do not suffer by contrast. Indeed, it is 
evident that Mr. Pett Ridge is well qualified for supplying the 
decided demand for dialogues in current iiterature. Still, it 
must be reiterated that a little of them goes a long way ata 
time. 

4. If Mr. Plantaganet Paul’s book is fiction, he is afflicted 
with dire poverty of invention. But the trivialities here 
recorded, the pointless, uninteresting details into which he 
enters may be accepted as evidence that he has written a book 
setting forth his actual experiences. Some of his adventures 
are sufficiently entertaining. To meet with a trustful American 
stranger who lends one twenty pounds over-night and gene- 
rously disappears with the first light of morning, never to be 
seen again, is a delightful and probably rare experience. The 
story too of Mr. Paul’s arrest and imprisonment, pleasant as it 
was, in New York was well worth the telling, and, it should be 
added, is not at all badly told. Moreover, he saw and suffered 
much in South America which he will be forgiven for relating. 
But quite half the book is taken up with the dullest of dull 
minutic of no possible interest to the general reader. Ex- 
ception must be made in favour of an account of his sister 
Harriette (each of his brothers and sisters, and their name 
was legion, is here described at length): she ‘had nine 
children, seven girls and two boys. She appeared cold in her 
manners, but was not.’ It would have distressed us greatly 
had coldness of manner distinguished the mother of so large 
a family. Mr. Paul’s style is his own. He writes with the fine 
carelessness of one ‘outside the rules’ of composition. But 
as this is probably his first appearance in print it is possible 
that he may be cured of his little eccentricities of style when 
next he claims the attention of the reviewer. 

5. Children of the Soil, by the celebrated author of Uguiem ¢ 
Mieczem, will interest readers in this country as a delineation of 
Polish domestic life. Its unfamiliarity in detail will of itself prove 
an attraction, and the rural economies of places like Kremen, 
and the relations between town and country, to say nothing 
of a multiplication of characters all quite out of our English 
range of experience, havea curious interest. Whether this note 
of novelty would have been so well sustained had the original 
been translated into more idiomatic English may be doubtful. 
Mr. Curtin, who is a master, we believe, of several Slavonic 
tongues, has preferred a literalness which retains a very foreign 
flavour. The strength of the author in this his milder mood is 
in the direction of pathetic episodes. The death of the child 
Litka, Pani Emilia’s little daughter, and its effect on Pan 
Stanislav, his grown-up friend, is an instance of this quality. 
The blankness of bereavement is rendered with terrible truth. 
For the rest, there is much sentiment which deserves reward in 
the faithful and generous bosom of Marynia, the heiress of 
Kremen; and Stanislav, after certain oscillations which reflect 
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no great credit on his common sense, learns where his true 
happiness lies, and consents to be blessed. 

6. Mr.‘ Jean de Mezailles’s’ stories show considerable promise 
and not a little performance ; and they are to be commended 
in this that though the author sometimes ventures on to thin 
ice, he skates over it with grace and adroitness. There is a 
touch of the esprit Parisien, not of the esprit Gaulors, but it is 
a deft touch. There is no thrusting of unpleasant things into 
one’s face with elaborated discordant bawlings. The reader is 
allowed to dot the i’s for himself instead of having a clumsy 
forefinger and thumb poked over his shoulder to do it. All the 
stories will in one way or another repay taking up. Though 
why a writer who assumes a French name and is described in a 
blatant and ill-touched notification by his publisher as ‘a rising 
young writer of the French school’—why, we say, such a writer 
should commit so gross and common a blunder as talking of a 
nom de plume is quite another matter. 


HERO OR OGRE? 


N apcleon’s Last Voyages: Being the Diartes of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Ussher, R.N., K.C.B. (on Board the ‘ Undaunted’), 
and John R. Glover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn 
(om Board the‘ Northumberland). London: Unwin. 


To the mass of Napoleonic literature piled up of late is to be 
added this bifold reprint. It gives a curious presentation of 
the same object as seen through different glasses or rather with 
different eyes. ‘The object is the Emperor Napoleon the First, 
and the eyes are those of that staunchest of sea-dogs, Sir Thomas 
U:sher, and of that pearl amongst prigs, Mr. John R. Glover, 
secretary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn. Sure never were two 
more divergent opinions expressed respecting one and the same 
personality and their juxtaposition in print is a truly acceptable 
jest. Upon Sir Thomas, then Captain Ussher of His Britannic 
Majesty’s frigate (Undaunted, there devolved, as senior officer 
in the Gulf of Lyons in August 1813, ‘the somewhat difficult 
mission, as he puts it, of conveying the fallen emperor to Elba. 
This he ‘endeavoured throughout to execute faithfully and 
zealously . . . but at the same time with that deference and 
respect for the feelings of Napoleon ... no less due to his 
mi-:fortunes than to his exalted station and splendid talents. 
Approbation this from Sir Hubert Stanley, for Ussher was a man 
who, when fired at by a French battery whilst nearing Marseilles 
under a flag of truce, ‘resolved to notice this unusual and 
uaiwarrantable departure from the rules of civilised warfare in 
the only way such attacks ought to be noticed,’ that is by 
pouring in a point-blank broadside, and who, when ordered to 
leave that city under the threat of an advance of three thousand 
men from Toulon, flatly declared his determination to remain. 
Yet, true hero of Dibdin, with paw of lion in battle and heart of 
lamb for fallen foe, he writes : ‘ Whatever my previous feelings 
might have been towards this the most powerful and constant 
enemy my country ever had to contend with, | am proud to 
confess that all resentment and uncharitab!e feeling vanished 
quickly.’ He bears frank testimony to the dignified manner of 
the Emperor on their first interview when he was received with 
‘condescension and politeness,’ but it is plain that an excellent 
understanding was established, for we subsequently find 
Napoleon pinching the Captain's ear after his favourite fashion 
oa a jocular reference of the latter tothe Milan decree. Ussher 
found Napoleon’s conversation highly interesting, gives several 
instances of his wonderful memory, including his instant recog- 
nition amongst the crowd at Elba of a soldier whom he had 
decorated at Eylau, of his exact knowledge of naval matters 
and the general soundness of his schemes in connection there- 
with and of his indefatigable activity of mind and insatiable 
thirst for information on every possible subject, and whilst 
reiterating that ‘nothing seemed to escape his observation’ has, 
sailor-like, more than one sly hit at the fact that he had an 
undoubtedly keen eye for a pretty face. In some of the 
Emperor’s accounts of events to the diar.st, there are manifest 
traces of that self-exculpation which amounts to self-accusation, 
but the majority are of undoubted weight. His appreciation of 
a foeman’s merits is shown in his remark on Blicher, ‘ The old 
devil always attacked me with the same vigour; if he was 
beaten, a moment afterwards he was ready again for the fight.’ 
Grim common sense too is shown in his reply to the person who 
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suggested after the formation of the provisional government that 
the best thing he could do was to blow his brains out. ‘ Yes, | 
can do that, but those who wish me well could not profit by it, 
and those who wish me harm would be pleased.’ The good 
opinion was mutual, for on the voyage out to St. Helena, 
Napoleon remarked that he had formed a great friendship for 
Captain Ussher, that he had hoped to have received him in 
Paris on his return from Elba, and that he was much dlis- 
appointed at his not coming there to see him in prosperity after 
commencing an acquaintance with him in adversity. 

But to Mr. John R. Glover, who sat at meat daily with the 
Emperor on board the Vorthumberland and who profited 
thereby to take copious notes of his converse, he was from first 
to last, ‘ Bonaparte, once the scourge of mankind, but now the 
detenu of that nation whose attempted destruction had beea the 
mainspring of his actions for many years. Hear this judg- 
ment passed by a mole on an eagle: ‘Greatness of mind or 
character in my opinion he possesses not. Feeling I consider 
him devoid of. Every religion is alike to him and did I believe 
there existed such a being as an atheist I should say Bonaparte 
is that being.’ Nay worse than this, ‘in all the calculations he 
makes the proportion of evil which may arrive to our nation 
seems to bear in his mind the first consideration.’ So the courtly 
devotion of his followers was ‘servility more abject than 
an Englishman who has not witnessed it can possibly conceive,’ 
for they ‘were constantly uncovered in his presence and 
watched his every motion with obsequious attention,’ and 
‘invariably addressed him as “Sire” or “ Votre majesté,”’ whilst 
the diarist's compatriots kept their hats on at all times, 
accosted their illustrious captive as ‘general’ and paid him ‘no 
more respect than any other officer present.’ Yet Mr. Glover 
is forced to admit that on the Admiral finding that the Emperor 
‘seemed to assume’ an exclusive right to the after cabin and 
explaining that it must be considered common to all, ‘ Bona- 
parte received tkis intimation with submission and apparent 
good humour,’ that ‘this man, who but a short tim? since kept 
nations in dread and had thousands at his nod, descended from 
the emperor to the general with a flexibility of mind more 
easily to be imagined than described ;’ ‘that he was pleased 
at the courtesy of having his health drunk at table on his birth- 
day, and that when engaged ina round game at cards it was 
not possible to distinguish ‘any difference in the countenances 
of those fallen and those in the plenitude of their power’ as 
British officers. He notes with Pepys-like minuteness that 
‘General Bonaparte’ used his fingers instead of a fork, pre‘erred 
rich dishes to ‘plain-dressed food, did not even touch vege- 
tables, probably cas a eau, and drank claret out of a tumbler, 
whilst his habit of taking coffee with a glass of noyeau directly 
after dinner and at once leaving the table was a sore solecism 
in the eyes of the Admiral who wanted to linger over his wine 
in the approved Britannic fashion : also that he lost money at 
cards with perfect good-humour, played chess without appearing 
to make much progress at it, read aloud distinctly and with 
good emphasis, took no exercise except a short walk after 
dinner, complained much of the heat in the tropics and used to 
sit all the forenoon in his sleeping cabin em chemise. It is put 
on record more than once that there was ‘nothing in his con- 
versation worthy of any particular remark as he confined it to 
commonplace questions’ on such subjects as the different 
islands in the Atlantic and particularly to what nations they 
belonged, ‘on which points his igaorance was most glaring,’ the 
nature and cause of the Gulf Stream, the methods of capturing 
sharks and whales, the coast of Africa, the condition of Cape 
Colony, the residents of St. Helen. and the Protestant religion. 
Yet many pages are filled with remarks by him of undoubted 
historical value, amongst them his refutation of the accusation 
that he poisoned the sick at Jaffa, a refutation curiously enough 
confirmed by Captain Beattie, a marine officer on board the 
Northumberland, who had been one of the first to enter Jaffa on 
the French quitting it. It was these no doubt that led to the 
infringement of the injunction conveyed in the following final 
passage: ‘As the foregoing narrative was kept for my own grati- 
fication, and that of my friends, and being particularly averse 
that any part of it should get into print, I most particularly 
request of those to whom I may lend it, that they will on no 
account copy any part of, nor allow any one so to do.’ The 
volume is illustrated by representations of Napoleon, authentic 
and imaginary. We are told that on landing he substituted a 
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plain coat for the uniform worn during the voyage out. Where- 
fore he is depicted at St. Helena in full military array, including 
a cocked hat, jack boots and great coat, utterly unsuitable for 
the climate, in lieu of the straw hat and planter’s suit which 
were his attire during the greater part of his sojourn. 


A KING OF SKITTLES 


Chess Novelties and their Latest Development. By H. E. Bird. 
London: Warne. 


The casual chess-playing stranger who finds his way into 
Simpson’s famous divan in the Strand can hardly fail to be 
struck by an interesting figure whose familiar seat is the left 
hand corner as you enter. He is well up in years but he thumps 
down the tall old-fashioned pieces with considerable energy and 
appears to have as full-blooded an enjoyment of the game as 
any youthful beginner. Should the visitor resist the allurements 
of the professionals lying in wait for the stranger whom they 
accost with a challenge, and plant himself behind the veteran’s 
chair, the odds are in favour of his witnessing a fine exhibition. 
For Mr. Bird is a champion of the skittle or off-hand game at 
chess. It is not too much to say that if you take into account 
the almost instantaneous rapidity of his moves, he is the most 
fertile, dashing, and ingenious player that ever queened a pawn 
or called out mate in two. And so unsound does his game appear 
to the theorist, the winner of a provincial tournament views it with 
contempt. Here isa player whose favourite opening is P to KB4, 
a beginning so bad that serious writers will not waste their pen 
and ink discussing it. When he has Black he even defends with 
this unsound move. If he be temporarily off his favourite open- 
ing, nevertheless the same original eccentricity characterises his 
game. According to the books, Philidor’s defence is not only 
inadequate but obsolete, but he plays it with as serene a con- 
fidence as ever did its inventor in the Parisian ca/¢s at the time 
of the French revolution. Even the dull sound popular openings 
of the day, the Ruy Lopez, the French Defence, the Giuoco 
Piano, assume original shapes in his hand because he treats 
them according to a method all hisown. Should the on-looker, 
deceived by the rapid and apparently thoughtless style, accept 
an opportunity to play he will speedily change his mind. On 
he goes, led away by example to take as little time as his 
antagonist, and thinks he is doing excellently till Mr. Bird 
remarks in his quiet way, mate in two, three, four, or five as the 
case may be. Such is the author of the little book before us. 
It is easy to make his acquaintance for while less famous pro- 
fessionals are getting into the way of only playing for consider- 
able stakes he adheres to the traditions of the elders, and takes 
on all comers at the modest shilling a game time-sanctioned 
at Simpson’s. And when you get him into conversation you 
will find him brimming with anecdote and reminiscence of the 
early frequenters of this famous tavern, Buckle the historian, 
and Staunton, and Paul Morphy, Kiezeritsky, Szen, and all the 
rest of them. It is more than half a century since he began to 
play, and as far back as 1841 he fought a match of eighteen 
games with the great and brilliant Anderssen, the result being a 
drawn battle. Judged by cold figures his record since then has 
not been particularly bright. In matches and great tourna- 
ments his success has not been remarkable. Often, as at 
the recent tournament at Hastings, he sparkles out into a 
game or two of dazzling cleverness, but the truth of the 
matter is that those novelties of his are really most unsound. 
The slow circumspect German players, moving at the easy 
pace of fifteen moves an hour, easily defeat him. But how can 
it be otherwise? He is a master of chess paradox, but fancy 
what a poor figure would be cut by the brilliant conversationalist, 
every one of whose witticisms had to stand several minutes, 
under the cold and silent scrutiny of a mere logic chopping 
machine. To pit men like Tarrasch or Lasker against Bird is 
as if one were to get up an argument between a professor of 
political economy aad the editor of a comic paper. As the 
man is so is the book. Patience, accuracy, exhaustiveness, 
are virtues not to be expected in its pages. To sit down 
and show its hundreds of errors must be an easy task to 
any one fairly proficient in chess—indeed, some errors are so 
glaring a child could not miss them. Carefulness is not one 
of Mr. Bird’s strong points. But in spite of all its defects the 
book will be read and deserves to be read. The adept of the 
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very first rank will naturally disregard it, but for the second 
rank of players, those not good enough to compete in inter- 
national tournaments, it will prove invaluable. The ‘novelties’ 
of Mr. Bird are almost without exception artifices that can be 
employed with some effect upon a slightly weaker player, and 
as they are singularly clever and brilliant, they are well calcu- 
lated to heighten amusement in circles where chess is not taken 
too seriously. After studying them we can well understand the 
admiration they excited in Mr. Ruskin, from whom alas! we can 
no longer expect the book of openings promised some years 
ago. They are in chess what his own theories are in politics, 
tantalising, captivating paradoxes, that will not stand critical 
examination. Yet as the one game is nothing like so serious 
as the other, the neophyte, who wishes to be smart, will do well 
to get the book and take a Bird’s-eye view of chess. Needless 
to add, the pun is one of our author’s invention, 


THE BIRDS OF ONTARIO 


The Birds of Ontario. By THOMAS McILWRAITH. Second 
Edition. London: Unwin. 


In its original form, now out of print, Mr. McIlwraith’s useful 
book on 7he Birds of Ontario was addressed and subsequently 
issued to the members of the Hamilton Association, a local 
scientific society at Hamilton, Ontario. ‘So few people,’ 
remarks the author in his preface, ‘devo‘e any time to the 
study of ornithology that the subject was quite new to the Asso- 
ciation. He was urged to extend the scheme of his address, 
which forms the introduction to the work, and add a list of the 
Ontario birds with full descriptive notes. The result was the 
book published by the Association under the present title. The 
work, in the second edition before us, has been greatly enlarged 
and carefully revised. ‘The list of birds now numbers 317, and 
the work altogether must be regarded as a solid contribution to 
American ornithology. When we consider the modest beginning 
and purely local aim of his enterprise the book in its new form 
is highly creditable to Mr. McIlwraith’s research and enthusiasm. 
Toa great extent he had drawn upon his own observation during 
many years’ residence at Hamilton. He has now supplemented 
his own experiences and study with the observations of others, 
main!y with a view of further illustrating the interesting questions 
of distribution throughout the Province of Ontario, and of the 
extent and limitation of migration. Nearly all the native birds 
of Ontario are migratory. It was therefore a chief object of the 
author to collect information as to the migratory range of each 
species, and to cite the localities where the breeding season is 
spent. This last-named item of information forms a new and 
interesting feature of the technical descriptions which head Mr. 
Mcliwraith’s notes on the life-history of the Ontario birds. 
‘Why do birds migrate?’ ‘How do they know where to go?’ 
The mystery of migration is but partially solved. There is no 
one solution of the problems suggested by the above questions 
that is applicable to all cases. ‘Inherited memory,’ as Mr. 
Mcllwraith emp!oys the term, may urge some birds on their 
northward or southward flight, but in other instances it would 
seem to be too dignified a term to apply to the migratory 
instinct and does not account for the erratic movements of some 
species. Nor can we always speak accurately of an intuitive 
impulsion which has various sources. ‘There my be said to be 
compulsion when failure of the food-supply may reasonably be 
assumed to be the sole cause of the migratory flight. ‘Some of 
our water-fowl,’ says Mr. Mcllwraith, ‘seem so reluctant to 
leave their northern home that they remain until they are 
actually frozen out. On the other hand some of the waders 
leave their summer haunts long before we can see any necessity 
for their doing so. In the latter part of August, while lying 
awake, with the windows open during the warm summer night, 
we have heard the skirling of the sandpipers as they pass 
overhead on their way southward, leaving a land of plenty 
behind them.’ Still more remarkable and perplexing is the 
northward migration from southern lands of abundant sunshine 
and food to lands thousands of miles away, lands where the 
birds ‘know they cannot remain.’ But do they know this? 
That is a point we cannot resolve, unless we credit them with 
‘inherited memory’ that is active only at a season, and then 
dormant for months. Mr. MclIlwraith cites some curious cases 
of rare stragglers observed in Ontario. There is, indeed, a 
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rather large proportion of such in his list. The black-capped 
petrel, for instance, recorded as found on the island off Toronto 
in October 1893, is purely an oceanic bird. The gannet, 
again, is a very rare strayer from the Atlantic coast, and 
Cabot’s tern is a tropical species, breeding in the West Indies 
and Central America. 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 


The effort of the individual tc exert an influence on the 
masses, and the action of the mass on the individuality of its 
units is the theme of a novel (1)—in two volumes—by Paul 
Adam, which presents all the qualities and all the defects of 
this original, and powerful, but somewhat obscure writer. 
Dessling, the principal character, is an ardent apostle of 
socialism. As a public orator he comes into close contact with 
the People, much to the shaking of his faith in the possibility 
of their redemption. The account of his experiences in the 
revolutionary #/ieuwx of Paris is graphic and evidently drawn 
from life. He is persuaded to play apart in the Boulangist 
movement which the author describes with a view to showing 
how, in his opinion, a political conception takes root among the 
masses and moves them to action. In the final chapters the 
outbreak of war is supposed to make Dessling one of the 
armed throng that is hurled against the invader. At first he 
struggles to retain his personality, he clings to his theories of 
universal brotherhood, but little by little he is carried away by 
his surroundings till we leave him thirsting for victory and 
hating the foe with the same vehemence as his comrades. The 
characters grouped round Dessling are numerous. They are 
sketched with more concern for effect than regard for truth to 
any phase of nature with which we are acquainted. They are 
symbols rather than human beings. Still, though tainted 
throughout with exaggeration, in places brutal and often bewil- 
dering, the book is no ordinary piece of workmanship. It 
contains much shrewd observation and many magnificent 
pages, and proves like its predecessors that Paul Adam 
possesses a vigorous imagination and a style which, at its best, 
is instinct with force and colour. Paul Adam is among the 
jeunes who have been influenced, consciously or not, by the 
robustness of Zola. André Gide is also a jeune but of a later 
generation—a generation too self-conscious, too imbued with 
the critical spirit, too lacking in self-reliance to venture upon 
vigour whether of style or thought. André Gide would doubt- 
less place earnestness among the capital sins. He could not 
bring it upon him to grapple with an idea. He thinks nebu- 
lously, if the expression may pass, and he would be horror- 
struck if he found that he had done more than hint at the result 
of his reflections. Nevertheless, in his latest book (2), in which he 
has abandoned verse for prose, we have found him amusing, 
By way of being a symbolist himself, he indulges in a smile— 
expressly we do not write a laugh—at the expense of symbolism. 
This at least is our reading of his intentions, but we are open 
to correction, for André Gide speaks in parables which may 
easily escape comprehension. The average mind will accept 
his book as a skit on certain Parisian literary circles and take 
a pleasure in its maliciousness. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the volume is intended as a philosophic essay on the inanity 
of existence. But the view taken of the author’s aim does not 
seem of importance. Most people will be content to savour his 
humour, a quality in which he is not deficient. Persons with an 
inordinate respect for their brains, fearful that is in the extreme 
of tiring their intellect, may be warned off Pa/udes (2) and 
recommended to peruse /avie (3). The book may be skipped 
without the arousing of any other emotion than weariness. 
There is nothing in it. As a rule M. Theuriet’s ‘ mixture '—it 
should be patented by this time—contains a blameless plot and 
fairly digestible ‘padding’ in the shape of descriptions of the 
scenery and life in the Meuse valley. //avie is the ‘ mixture’ 
watered almost beyond recognition. Tl ortunately there is very 
little of it, but that little is more than enough. ors ? Hon- 
neur (4) is a quartet of short stories. The last of the four has 
no pretension to literary merit, but is well told. The other 
three are fair examples—though rather thinnish kine—of the 
delicate manner of Paul Margueritte. There is a tale of a 

(1) Le Mystére des Foules. By PAUL ADAM. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(2) Paludes, By ANDRE Gipr. Paris: Librarie de l'Art Indépendant. 
(3) Flavie. By ANDRE THEURIET. Paris: Charpentier. 

(4) Fors ’'Honneur. By PAUL MARGUERITTE, Paris: Chailley, 
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melancholy lover, a record, daintily written but perhaps super- 
fluous, of the childish ‘ impressions’ of a melancholy small boy, 
and an account of an incident in the life of another small 
boy, who strikes us as a particularly nasty youth. On the whole 
passable work, but the author of Za Force des Choses can do 
very much better. Had the Comte de Paroy been as good a 
diarist as he was a courtier, his /é¢mozres (5), which are interest- 
ing as it is, might have procured him something of the fame of 
Pepys. Asa relation of Madame de Polignac and a fersona 
grata with both Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, he was well 
placed for the gathering of gossip. He did not turn his oppor- 
tunities to the very best account, but he has garnered a small 
harvest of anecdotes and helps to a clear insight into the life of 
the French Court during the Revolution. Even the student will 
profit by the narrative of events in which he took a personal part, 
such as the journées of the 20th June and the 10th August. He 
is at his best and supplies really curious information when 
writing of his efforts to profit commercially by his artistic and 
inventive capacity, which was considerable. Moreover, he was 
hard put to it to save his head, and it is impossible to follow his 
adventures during the worst days of the Revolution without 
taking a keen interest in his fate and admiring his shrewdness 
and mother wit. The memoirs are very well edited by Etienne 
Charavay and contain a good engraved portrait of their author, 
Were the lady who writes under the pseudonym of Jean 
Bertheroy a beginner there would be no cause for surprise at 
the exceeding weakness of Le Roman a’une Ame (6), but as 
three of her previous works have been crowned by the French 
Academy either the Academicians are very easily contented or 
the authoress they have delighted to honour is much below her 
usual level of merit in her latest volume. Ladies with souls of 
the stamp of that of Beatrice in Jean Bertheroy’s book should 
bear their misfortune in silence and not advertise their inanity 
in a foolish narrative told in the first person. Le Roman @une 
Ame isa silly novel, but Vze de Jlontazne (7), by Count C. 
Théotoky, is a sillier novel still. It is a story of Grecian 
brigands whose conduct savours in turn of opera-bouffe and 
bad melodrama. The tale is told partly in narrative form, 
partly in dialogue, accompanied with stage directions, and 
throughout in slipshod French. The work appears to be a 
maiden effort, and it is to be hoped that the author will sin no 
more. There is rather a small allowance of ‘Gyp’ and a 
great deal of coloured illustration in Les Gens Chics (8). The 
‘Gyp’ is as easy reading as ever, if scarcely as good as the 
best dialogue from the saine pen. As for the illustrations, 
they must be seen to be believed. They are caricatures 
presented as the work of that rare rascal ‘Bob’: several of 
them are clever, some of them are preposterous, and a few of 
them had better be kept out of the reach of the young person. 
Too many readers of Lourdes are unaware that shortly before 
the appearance of Zola’s novel there was issued a volume on 
the same subject—Sernadette de Lourdes—by Emile Pouvillon. 
Between Zola and Emile Pouvillon there isa great gulf fixed, 
but on either side of it one is in good company. This allusion 
to the Bernadette of Emile Pouvillon is made to induce those 
who know that book to read his latest work, Pays et 
Paysages (9), and those who do not to become acquainted 
with both volumes without delay. Emile Pouvillon is among 
the French writers who may not be neglected. Pays ef 
Paysages is 3 series of disconnected notes on the Riviera, on 
the Garonne country, and on other parts of Southern France. 
They are in the author’s best manner, and reveal to the full the 
very personal qualities of his style, and the peculiar vein of 
observation which he works to such advantage. A new edition 
is to hand of A. Hamon’s Psychologie du Militaire Profes- 
stonnel (10). It contains a defence, ingenious but nct convinc- 
ing, of the author’s views on modern militarism. The cover is 
rendered hideous by the reproduction of a_blood-curdling 
drawing by Luce, which saw the light for the first time, if we 
are not mistaken, in the suppressed anarchist print, Le Pere 


Peinard., RALPH DERECHEF, 
(5) JM mores du Comte ade Par Ve Paris: Plon Nourrit. 
(6) Le Roman d'une Ame. By JEAN BERTHEROY. Paris: Colin. 
(7) Vie de Montagne. By Comte C, TH&oroky, Paris: Perrin, 


(8) Les Gens Chics. By Gyp. Paris: Charpentier. 

(9) Pays et Paysages. By EMILE POUVILLON. Paris: Plon Nourrit. 

(10) Psychologie du Militaire Professionnel, By A. HAMON, Enlarged 
Edition, Paris: Savine, 
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OLD AND NEW 


In Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of Feelimg 
(London: Sonnenschein) Mr. Hiram M. Stanley attempts to 
deduce from the standpoint of biologic evolution the origin 
and development of feeling, and then considers how far intro- 
spection confirms these results. He holds that the subject has 
hitherto been studied too much as mixed up with ethics and 
philosophy on its mental side, and with physiology in its 
physical relations. Pure primitive consciousness he describes 
as a flash of pain, of small intensity, yet sufficient to awaken 
struggle and preserve life. His experience of very young 
infants is somewhat pessimistic, probably drawn from watchinga 
bottle-fed baby with indigestion, for he tells us that ‘ the meagre 
psychic life they may have consists mainly of intermittent pains, 
interrupted by comparatively long periods of unconsciousness 
in sleep.’ Introspection seems to keep up this dismal theory 
for he ‘ concludes from general consideration and from special 
indications in our own minds that pure pain is the original 
element.’ Rapid eating, iced waters, and unlimited tobacco may 
explainsuchsymptoms, but why is Mr. Stanley pleased to localise 
them in his mind, unless indeed he accepts the Mongolian 
theory that the stomach is the seat of the soul? A miserable 
old age that knows neither golf nor whist is shadowed in the 
terrible prophecy that ‘conscious life in the individual begins 
with a pain and ends with a pain.’ No wonder if he tries 
experiments with stoves. ‘When warming his‘trousers, he thus 
analyses the chain of events as first pain, then warmth, then 
touch sensation, and then active realisation.’ Active realisa- 
tion is a nice periphrasis for the little word hardly ever used by 
a well-known naval officer. Following out the theories of 
pleasure-pain we are told that the more injurious is the 
drink the more violent the pleasure. As pain was the first 
feeling, so fear is said to be the primitive emotion. The 
burnt child dreads the fire. Fear sometimes leads to despair. 
Fear is the spring which impels to defensive, while anger is the 
stimulant to offensive, action. Desire, starting with a touch- 
impression of the feelers of a low organism reaching for its 
food, becomes at last the moving principle of the world and the 
core of psychic being. And so on the book goes arranging and 
naming feelings and emotions, the zsthetic psychosis, even up 
—or down—to the psychology of literary style, with a calm self- 
satisfaction which defies contradiction, and yet leaves us very 
much where we were when we started with the amceba that is 
only a stomach, a squalling infant with a stomach-ache, and an 
oid man whose stomach has gone. Coleridge put his psy- 
chology of feeling in a more cheerful verse : 


All are but ministers of Love and feed his sacred flame : 


and Sir Walter in a braver one : 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Captain Lionel Trotter’s Zhe Marquis of Dalhousie (London: 
W. H. Allen), forming part ofa re-issue of the Statesmen series, 
does not call for lengthy criticism, as its faults and merits are 
fully known to students of Anglo-Indian history. Captain 
Trotter has, indeed, fallen into the common error of mistaking 
eulogy for biography, and the reader’s animosity is steadily 
aroused by the preposterous claims put forward by the bio- 
grapher for his hero. That the Marquis of Dalhousie was one 
of the greatest rulers that we have sent to India all are prepared 
to admit; that a young man of thirty-five, without previous 
knowledge of the country or of native character, should never 
make a mistake during a period of absolute rule extending over 
eight years, is manifestly impossible. This infallibility, or 
something akin to it, is insisted upon by his present biographer, 
but the thoughtful reader can scarcely overlook the fact that 
such men as Henry Lawrence and Sir Charles Napier found it 
impossible to work under him. Nor can the statement that 
Dalhousie would have quelled the mutiny in its first onset be 
unreservedly accepted. All, indeed, who would have the truth, 
and nothing but it, will remember that before Dalhousie had 
been eighteen months at home he was called upon to hear the 
prayers offered up in public worship for our imperilled country- 
men in India. Inthe one balance we have Pegu, the Punjab, 
Nagpur, Oudh, Sattara, Jhansi and Berar added to the Indian 
Empire; against these weighs 1857—and the impartial bio- 
graphy of Dalhousie is yet to be written. 


[October 19, 1895 


The West knows but little of the East the informed are 
always telling us. Convinced of this, Mr. Swettenham, the 
British Resident at Perak, comes to open the eyes of the 
civilised to the virtues of the savages of the Malay Peninsula. 
The Malay of the romancist is a cruel, treacherous, murdering 
pirate; the Malay of whom we read from time to time in 
Reuter’s telegrams is little better. But Mr. Swettenham, who 
has lived many years with these strange folk, assures us that 
‘his (the Malay’s) disposition is generally kindly ; his manners 
are polite and easy. Never cringing, he is reserved with 
strangers, and suspicious, though he does not show it. He is 
courageous and trustworthy in the discharge of an undertaking ; 
but he is extravagant, fond of borrowing money, and very slow 
in repaying it. He is a good talker, and speaks in parables, 
quotes proverbs and wise saws, has a strong sense of humour, 
and is very fond of a good joke. .. . He is Conservative to a 
degree, is proud and fond of his country and his people, and 
venerates his ancient customs and traditions, fears his Rajas, 
and has a proper respect for constituted authority, while he 
looks askance on all innovations and will resist their sudden 
introduction,’ . . . ‘The white man, whose interest in the race 
is strong enough, may not only win confidence, but devotion 
that is ready to give life itself in the cause of friendship.’ It 
is true that he is in the habit of spearing or stabbing to the heart 
any one with whom he is not inagreement, but Mr. Swettenham 
seems to think that this defect inan otherwise amiable character 
is partly excused by his ignorance of any other method of 
avenging personal insults. The sketches of Malay life and 
character which the author has given in J/alay Sketches (Lon- 
don: Lane) scarcely justify the views expressed in the foregoing 
extract. Despite a fatal tendency to fine writing, the stories 
are for the greater part well told ; but the impression they leave 
on the reader is that the Malays are not a desirable people to 
have for one’s neighbours. The missionary has long ceased to 
practise the work of proselytisation among the Malays. The 
last one of whom Mr. Swettenham heard began with a native 
who seemed earnest and truthful. ‘The missionary told him 
the story of the Immaculate Conception. The Malay listened 
to the end, showing great interest in the miraculous narrative 
of our blessed Virgin ; then he said, “If that had happened to 
ny wife I should have killed her”.’ It is to be hoped, however, 
that that missionary did not share the British Resident’s view 
of the meaning of the Immaculate Conception. The book is so 
interesting that it should run to another edition, and if this 
happy consummation is attained it will be well for Mr. Swetten- 
ham to remember that ‘ except’ does not govern the nominative, 
and to pay respect to the rule laid down by Lindley Murray on 
this point. 

Dr. Murray’s English Dictionary on Historical Principles 
(London : Frowde) has reached ‘ Depravation,’ the present 
number beginning at ‘ Deject.’ There are in it 1569 words and 
combinations of words, and no fewer than 688o illustrative 
quotations. The editor appeals for quotations for words from 
discoherent to dithionate. Dr. Murray remarks upon the 
curious fact that not ten of the main words in the present part 
are of old English origin, the rest coming to us from the Latin 
through the French. He has perhaps needlessly multiplied 
these French words. No one, for instance, looks for ‘ demi- 
monde’ in an English dictionary. Among the numerous 
curiosities in the present part, the article on ‘ Delight’ will 
surprise many readers. It seems that the correct spe'ling is 
‘delite’” The current erroneous spelling arose in the sixteenth 
century. Inthe folio Bible of 1611 it is sometimes spelt one 
way and sometimes the other. Dr. Murray calls attention to 
the old word ‘ Depart,’ and quotes the old marriage service, 
‘ Till death us depart,’ which was altered in 1662 to ‘do part.’ 
There is a long article on ‘Demi John,’ in which Arabic is 
quoted, but the word seems to be originally French, ‘ Dame 
Jeanne,’ though it appears in modern Arabic, having been 
adapted from some Levantine form. 

We have read this collection of essays, if that be the 
right appellation for the groups of sentences in which Mr. 
Waithman, in /ndolent Impressions (London: Digby), has 
managed to avoid giving utterance to a single original re- 
flection, bad, good, or indifferent. We can form no conception 
of their purpose or origin. The slack vulgarity of the style 
is the only appropriate element of this dull and frivolous 
book. 
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